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In Memoriam 


Helen Claire Battrick, who as Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Akron contributed an article to the November-Decem- 
ber 1942 issue of Religious Education, died on March 17, 1943. 
This poem by her was sent us by her sister to be published as a 
memorial of her service as a Christian teacher. 


The Gift Of Silence 


What power shall be sought to solve 
Gigantic problems of the world and race 
That in our minds revolve? 
We peer into the face 
Of One who loved to seek, 
In the deeper silence with His Father, 
Solutions that bespeak 
Insight for another. 


What power is veiled in His smile. 
The riches of three silences are there, 
Dispelling His dark trial 
Of mind with beauty rare. 
What sought the tortured heart? 
Oft to the Desert, Mount and Garden 
He journeyed from the crowded mart 
And found the source of pardon. 


After the sanction of Jordan 
Heavenly fellowship did Jesus know; 
And birds sang of the dawn 
On high descending low. 
Light lured Him far away 
Into the Desert, where angelic wings 
Thrice whispered of the Way, 
Lifting the weight of things. 


He ascended the Mount sublime 
Where saints of. every season trod 
And chimed through space and time 
That He was Son of God. 
“He that loseth his life 
Shall find it ;” “Peace be unto you,” said He 
To men immured in strife 
From which they would be free. 


Within the Garden’s quiet spot 

The evil force of foes betrayed 
His heart, while friends saw not 

Nor lingered while He prayed. 
Again, and once again, He sought 

The harmony that is eternal will. 
Silence the Kingdom brought 

And peace His soul did fill. 


HELEN CLAIRE BATTRICK 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
WAR TORN WORLD 


Announcement of Next Annual Conference of the 
Religious Education Association 
April 30—May 2, 1944 


IsRAEL S. CHIPKIN* 


HE NEXT annual conference of the 

Reticious EpucaTion ASsocIaTION 
will take place on Sunday, April 30, 
Monday, May 1 and Tuesday, May 2 in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This city is 
as conveniently located for the majority 
of the membership as possible. 


The last annual conference took place 


two years ago in Columbus, Ohio. There 
was no conference in 1943 because of 
war conditions. Both the Executive 
Committee and the Central Planning 
Committee have agreed unanimously that 
a conference of the REA members is 
urgent this year for two reasons. First, 
in order that the REA fellowship may 
continue to function. Its members must 
get together to share experiences, to 
think and to plan together. This cannot 
be done by correspondence alone. Get- 
ting together is an indispensible activity 
of the REA fellowship, without which it 
will fall apart. Both committees felt 
that an interval longer than two years 
between meetings is unwise. 

A second reason for meeting at this 
time is the need to meet the challenge 
which world events offer to religious 
educators. Can religious education help 
individuals face war time crises? Can 
religious education help individuals find 
peace and fulfillment in the post war 
world? Religious educators need to dis- 





*Chairman of the Central Planning Committee, 
1776 Broadway, New York City 19. 


cuss this challenge. They need to plan 
together their respective programs of 
education for leadership training — for 
adults, for youth and for children — in 
order to help all of them pass from war 
time to peace time ways of living. Reli- 
gious educators must decide for them- 
selves, at least, what are the emerging 
problems which they and their respective 
agencies must face immediately after 
the fighting ceases, and what are the spe- 
cific religious approaches towards the 
treatment of these problems. There are 
also more immediate questions which are 
troubling religious educators and their 
respective agencies. How well are they 
serving their followers in meeting the 
daily religious tests and trials which war 
conditions bring about? Religious edu- 
cators need to exchange information and 
experience, and to take counsel together. 
THEME OF CONFERENCE 

To afford members of the REA fel- 
lowship an opportunity to achieve these 
purposes, the Central Planning Commit- 
tee has proposed as the theme of the 
forthcoming annual conference, RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION IN THE WAR 
TORN WORLD, or How can we help 
children, youth and adults make a reli- 
gious approach to the problems growing 
out of the transition from war to peace? 
Recognizing the varied interests of the 
membership of the REA, the desire of 
members to draw practical results from 
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attendance at the conference, and the 
need to relate current discussion within 
existing REA groups to the general 
theme of the conference, it was decided 
to arrange for a series of four separate 
seminars to meet simultaneously, each 
of which will discuss the same general 
theme as it applies to its own age group 
or interest group. Each of these sem- 
inars will have three sessions, and each 
session will last two hours. Each seminar 
will have its own discussion leader or 
moderator and a number of resource per- 
sons. Both leader and resource persons 
will be invited to formulate the program 
and questions for discussion at the- re- 
spective seminar sessions. Three times 
during the conference all seminar groups 
will meet jointly to report to each other, 
to integrate discussions and to formulate 
findings. 
SEMINAR DISCUSSION GROUPS 


The special themes assigned for each 
of the separate seminar discussions and 
the names of the chairmen of the respec- 
tive committees charged with preparing 
these discussions are as follows: 
Seminar I — Religious Education on 

the Campus — Chairman of the Com- 

mittee, Edward W. Blakeman 


Seminar II — Religious Education for 
Youth — Chairman of the Committee, 
Isaac Landman 


Seminar III — Religious Education for 
Adults — Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, H. C. Munro 


Seminar IV — Religious Education for 
Children — Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Adelaide T. Case. 


In order to help members of commit- 
tees and REA members generally to 
prepare for these seminar discussions at 
the conference, the Central Planning 
Committee has listed the following tenta- 
tive questions for each of the respective 
seminars. These questions are of course 
subject to modification by the special 
committees in charge. <Any group of 
REA members might well plan for a 
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regional discussion group on any of these 
seminar themes. These regional groups 
might thus prepare themselves to make a 
special contribution to any one of the 
seminar groups at the conference. The 
special committee in charge of planning 
a particular seminar and the Central 
Planning Committee will be ready to 
help regional groups in the preparation of 
regional discussions, and to mimeograph 
the results of such discussions for dis- 
tribution at the conference. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


Seminar I — Religious Education on the 
Campus 


1. What changes have taken place in 
religious leadership and counseling meth- 
ods, in the religious experience, and in 
the spiritual outlook of students on the 
college campus, as a result of the war? 


2. What steps are religious leaders and 
agencies on the campus taking to help 
prepare these students for the transition 
period from war time to peace time ways 
of living? 

3. What preparations are being made 
by religious leaders and agencies to of- 
fer students returning from battlefronts 
and war activities specific religious ap- 
proaches to the solution of post war 
problems, so that they may envisage and 
work for a better humanity? What are 
some of these problems? What are the 
religious approaches to them ? 


Seminar II — Religious Education for 
Youth 


1. What adjustments, if any, have 
religious agencies and their leaders made 
in program or method of work with 
adolescents or youth in their teens, as a 
result of war conditions? What have 
they done to cope with delinquency, the 
breaking up of home life, the current 
idealization of hate, fighting and killing? 


2. What steps are religious agencies 
and their leaders taking to help prepare 
youth in this age group for the transition 
from war time to peace time living? 
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3. What programs and activities are 
religious agencies and their leaders pre- 
paring which will help to inspire growing 
youth within this age group with reli- 
gious ideals and to find religious ap- 
proaches to post war conditions and 
problems of life which they will have to 
face? What are some of these problems, 
and what are the religious approaches 
to them? 


Seminar III — Religious Education for 
Adults 


1. What are religious agencies and 
their leaders doing with reference to the 
religious life of men and women in the 
armed forces, with reference to home 
life, community life and spiritual values 
in the face of war necessities and war 
ideals? 

2. What steps are religious agencies 
and their leaders taking to help adults 
to pass from war time ideals, attitudes 
and habits to peace time aspirations and 
ways of living? 


3. What are the responsibilities of reli- 
gious agencies and their leaders towards 
helping adults to find solutions of per- 
sonal and world wide problems emerging 
out of this war? What are some of 
these problems? What specific religious 
preparations in program, activities, 
method, aims, and organization are reli- 
gious agencies and their leaders making 
now to fulfill their responsibilities to- 
wards individuals and towards the coun- 
try in post war days? 


Seminar IV — Religious Education for 
Children 


1. What changes, if any, have religious 
agencies and their leaders had to make 
in aim, content or method of teaching 
and in personnel, as a result of the in- 
fluence of war conditions on child life at 
home, in the street, or in school? 


2. How do religious agencies and their 
leaders propose to help children grow 
out of war time attitudes and standards 
into peace time attitudes and standards? 
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3. What preparations, if any, are reli- 
gious agencies and their leaders making 
in terms of school organization, aims, 
curricula, and experiences to help chil- 
dren find joy, security, comfort in reli- 
gious ideals, and to habituate them in a 
religious approach to problems in life 
which they will have to face as they 
grow up in the post war world? What 
are some of the problems they will have 
to face? What are the religious ap- 
proaches to these problems? 


Some Specific Questions to be Answered 
by Religious Educators 


1. What can and should be done in 
and thru the program of religious in- 
stitutions to help the individual to face 
the trials of war — lack of necessities, 
heavy taxation, self denial and self sacri- 
fice, separation and sickness, profound 
change in persons and situations, char- 
acter disintegration, and death? 


2. What can and should be done in 
and thru the program of religious in- 
stitutions to help the individual or reli- 
gious organization to exalt the dignity of 
labor, to protect it against exploitation 
by the greedy and the mighty, to bring 
about cooperation between labor and 
management, to provide increasing meas- 
ures of social security against unemploy- 
ment? In what ways can such persons 
and organizations prove that they are 
ready to make more concrete and effec- 
tive than hitherto their espousal of such 
ideals? 


3. What can and should be done in 
and thru the program of religious in- 
stitutions to help the individual or reli- 
gious organization to influence national 
interests in the direction of spiritual 
values and democracy and away from 
material values and all forms of imperial- 
ism? How can such persons and organ- 
izations help to protect the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural rights of national, 
cultural or religious minorities better 
than they have done hitherto? 
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4. What can and should be done in 
and thru the program of religious in- 
stitutions to help the individual or reli- 
gious organization to practice democ- 
racy? In what ways should their present 
practices be modified ? 


5. What can and should be done in 
and thru the program of religious in- 
stitutions to help the individual or reli- 
gious organization do their respective 
parts in interracial and interfaith rela- 
tions? How should individuals or reli- 
gious organizations behave towards per- 
sons and organizations of other races 
and faiths? In what way should their 
behavior be different from that com- 
monly practised today? 


6. How can religious educational agen- 
cies foster scientific standards in per- 
sonal attitudes and in community policy? 


Reference Material for Study 


Those interested in preparing for sem- 
inar discussion groups at regional meet- 
ings or at the conference will find the 
following references useful. The bib- 
liography printed in ReLicious Epv- 
CATION is especially helpful. 


1. The September-October 1942 and 
the November-December 1942 issues of 
the Reticious Epucation Magazine, or 
in a special reprint published by the REA 
entitled “Proposals for Local Group Dis- 
cussions 1942-1944” and which deal par- 
ticularly with a discussion of “Religious 
Resources in the Current World Crisis 
and Their Influence on Post War Recon- 
struction,” can be obtained by writing 
to the editor, Dr. Laird T. Hites, Reli- 
gious Education Association, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


2. Joint statement on the religious ap- 
proach to post war problems published 
by Protestant, Catholic and Jewish na- 
tional bodies can be obtained at the 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pustic SESSION 


Besides the sessions devoted to seminar 
discussions at this conference, one open 
public meeting is planned to which will 
be invited speakers of national promi- 
nence, active in government war activity 
or post war planning, who will present 
the challenge of present and post-war 
problems to religious education. It is 
hoped that one speaker actively asso- 
ciated with religious and social welfare 
or morale activities in the armed forces 
and in civilian life will discuss these 
activities as they influence religious edu- 
cation. The other speaker may be able 
to tell about large scale post war plan- 
ning and its relationship to religious 
education. Both these addresses should 
help to stimulate seminar discussions at 
the conference, and to stir public interest 
thru the press in religious education. 


MEMBERSHIP AND BOARD OF 
Directors MEETINGS 


In addition to the aforementioned ses- 
sions, one session will be devoted to the 
annual business meeting of the members 
of the REA. There will also be two 
meetings of the Board of Directors, one 
at the beginning of the conference and 
the other at its conclusion. 


CALL TO CONFERENCE 


All members, directors and officers of 
the Association are urgently requested to 
attend this annual conference. Come 
yourself and invite your friends to join 
you. Begin to make your preparations 
now. If you know any students or other 
young men and women who would be 
interested in this conference, urge them, 
too, to come and to participate. If you 
have any suggestions or reports to make, 
please forward them to the author. 
We pray to God that when we meet 
again this war torn world may once more 
enjoy the blessings of peace. 











THE AGENCIES OF RELIGION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


CLARENCE Prouty SHEDD* 


HE PAST decade has witnessed wide- 
7 spread concern for religion in higher 
education and much discussion and ex- 
perimentation in this field. Never have so 
many new “plans” for “saving” the col- 
leges been presented and never have so 
many new ways been tried. It is already 
clear that the war period will greatly 
accelerate such planning and new endeav- 
or. Too frequently these proposals seem 
quite academic since they are made with- 
out any adequate knowledge of the com- 
plexity of American higher education or 
the channels through which religion 
normally functions in our colleges. This 
article is written at the request of the 
Editorial Committee, to give in skeleton 
form some of the essential facts regard- 
ing the existing agencies of religion. We 
may not chart the future by the past but 
we dare not plan for it without a realistic 
knowledge of the past. It is best to be- 
gin this discussion with the immediate 
campus situation. 


I 
THE War-TIME CAMPUS 


War tries as by fire the souls of men 
and of corporate groups, revealing lat- 
ent strengths and weaknesses. Already 
the inescapable war demands on the col- 
leges have made clear the forces on 
which in an emergency like this the col- 
leges must depend for courageous and 
daring leadership. An unnamed college 
president was quoted as having said re- 





*Stephen Merrell Clement Professor of Chris- 
tian Methods, and Director of Courses and 
Studies on Religion in Higher Education, Yale 
University Divinity School. 


cently that the Student Y.M.C.A. “was 
dead as a dodo.” Frequently similar 
“devastating” criticism is leveled at the 
church and denominational student 
groups. The president who made this 
criticism may have been speaking honest- 
ly of the realities, at the moment, of his 
own campus situation but he was speak- 
ing without knowledge of the history or 
of the essential characteristics of the 
Christian Associations or of the total 
national situation. 


It is doubtful if at any time the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations and church 
groups have had a more powerful influ- 
ence on the religious life of students or 
on the shaping of religious plans for 
the colleges than at present. It is to 
their everlasting credit that, last fall, 
when the colleges themselves were be- 
wildered and chaotic because of the de- 
mands made of them by the Army and 
Navy, the national college agencies of 
religion were joining hands across faith 
lines to plan intelligent and effective 
ways of ministering to the religious needs 
of both civilian men and women students 
and the Army, Navy and Air Force 
trainees. The speed with which the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council 
(Student Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and 
S.C.A.’s) and the National Commission 
on University Work of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education (national 
leadership of the student programs of 
eleven Protestant denominations) came 
together, in early November 1942, to 
create the War Emergency Council for 
Student Christian Work, is one of the 
most heartening chapters of college his- 
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tory during the past twelve months. It 
is the best answer to the criticisms quoted 
above for there is scarcely a religious 
program in any college of the country 
that, whether it knows or acknowledges 
it or not, is not heavily in debt to the 
intelligent and audacious leadership given 
by this War Emergency Council during 
the past ten months. Through its pub- 
lication, Communique, through consult- 
ative conferences, and through much pro- 
gram material religious workers and uni- 
versity presidents have been kept abreast 
of the dealings with military authorities 
and the rapidly changing and developing 
plans for religious programs for trainees. 


Its early initiative in creating the In- 
terreligious Council (through which the 
national leaders of Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish student groups have thought 
together on student religious programs 
and have coordinated their approaches to 
the Army and Navy offices responsible 
for the college program) led the Army 
and Navy to adopt the policy of “not 
placing chaplains on college campuses” 
for the A.S.T.P. and Navy V-12 units, 
depending rather on “the resident agen- 
cies of religion” for religious leadership, 
counseling, and program. With the ex- 
ception of a few colleges where for spe- 
cial reasons (generally, the presence of 
technical non-collegiate units) the Army 
or Navy may place chaplains, the re- 
sponsibility for religious programs rests 
on the religious groups and their profes- 
sional leadership on which the college 
normally depends — pastors, denomina- 
tional student workers, Christian As- 
sociation secretaries, college chaplains 
and directors of religious activities. This 
decision was based on “the presumption 
that the colleges could and would do for 
the Army and Navy students what they 
had done for civilian students across the 
years.” 


The securing of this decision was an 
act of the highest statesmanship. It means 
that at least the religious aspect of col- 
lege life can keep its continuity between 
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pre-war and post-war life; that there 
is the opportunity to deepen and improve 
the work of the college agencies of re- 
ligion and especially that the war-time 
campus offers a God-given chance for 
increasing cooperative work and improv- 
ing the channels for cooperation locally 
and nationally on both a Protestant and 
an interfaith basis. It also means that 
religious programs, while speaking to the 
condition of men in or about to enter the 
armed services, can nevertheless be true 
to the best religious spirit and traditions 
of the colleges, making the line of de- 
marcation less sharp between the civ- 
ilian men and women students and the 
trainees, a thing ardently desired by the 
college commandants with whom the 
author has talked during the past three 
months. 


It should be written large in the rec- 
ord that for once the religious forces 
of the nation anticipated and met, before 
it was critical, a problem that had in it 
the possibilities of serious disruption to 
one of the most important aspects of 
campus life. The War Emergency and 
Interreligious Councils presented their 
proposals to the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments before the final details of the col- 
lege plans had been announced and be- 
fore the special War Department office 
had been set up for the direction of the 
A.S.T.P. program. While great credit 
for statesmanship and catholicity of spir- 
it should go to all the members of these 
two national planning councils, yet the 
achievements since last November would 
have been much less than they were 
but for the remarkable partnership in 
leading the councils that has existed be- 
tween the chairman, Dr. Alden D. Kel- 
ley, and the secretary, Mr. A. Roland 
Elliott. Dr. Kelley is College Secre- 
tary for the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on University Work of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education, and Mr. 
Elliott, who resigned June 1 to become 
Reconstruction Secretary of the W.S.- 
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C.F., was National Executive Secretary 
of the Student Y.M.C.A. From Novem- 
ber 1942 until June 1943, these two men 
subordinated all other responsibilities to 
the task of creating and strengthening 
these channels for united Protestant and 
coordinated interfaith work on American 
college campuses. Their leadership 
dramatized a fact of central importance 
in the American college religious scene 
— the growth of a sense of solidarity 
and common cause among the leaders 
of organized college religious groups. 


From extensive reports gathered over 
the past six months and from recent 
consultations with church and Christian 
Association leaders from more than 75 
campuses on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Southwest and South, the author has 
solid grounds for saying a good begin- 
ning has been made by campus religious 
leaders in developing programs that have 
both immediate and long-range signif- 
icance. There is, of course, a marked 
and proper increase in social and recre- 
ational activities, but few colleges have 
sold out to a “hostess philosophy,” for- 
getting their responsibility for religious 
and social pioneering. The surprising 
thing is how impossible it is to generalize 
regarding what can and cannot be done 
with military units. What is “possible” 
varies from college to college according 
to the character of the military units, the 
interest of the local commandant, the 
capacity and courage of the campus re- 
ligious leaders. All of the things that we 
were told last November couldn’t be done 
with military units are being done on 
some campuses with military cooperation 
and approval. 


There has been enough experience with 
religious program with trainees to enable 
one to say safely that, in spite of the high 
pressure under which these students are 
working, a good religious program 
(judged by peace-time standards) is pos- 
sible and that in most instances some 
limited democratic participation of civ- 


ilian and trainee students in planning and 
carrying out the program is both possible 
and desirable. It is clear that the best 
college trainee programs are those in 
which the trainees are not set too sharply 
apart but participate in a program which 
is for the entire college community — 
civilian men and women and trainees. 


Il 


PERSISTENT Factors IN RELIGION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Preoccupation with the war-time pro- 
gram must not be allowed to crowd out 
fundamental thinking regarding the func- 
tioning of religion in the post-war col- 
leges. On the contrary, it should be an 
incentive to new thinking and a proving 
ground for new ways of working. 


Are there some factors in the college 
religious situation that in spite of changes 
in outward form, or names, may be ex- 
pected to continue in their essential char- 
acter for a long time ahead, varying of 
course in their relations to one another 
according to character of the institution, 
its controls, its size, its geographical situ- 
ation, and most of all the changing qual- 
ity of its leadership? It is the author’s 
conviction that any good plan for college 
religion will take account of the resources 
and provisions for religion described in 
the remainder of this article. These are 
forces that are indigenous to higher ed- 
ucation and that in some form and to 
some degree appear in the religious plan 
for every type of college. 


1. The Student. 


Perhaps it seems odd to begin at this 
point since the student strictly speaking 
is not the means but the object of our 
endeavors. This beginning is made de- 
liberately because, while it is not the col- 
lege’s only starting point, yet it is one 
that is frequently overlooked. 


Too many college plans fail because 
they start either from the college’s prop- 
er sense of responsibility for sharing 
the culture of the past or from the stand- 
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point of the “vested interests” of the 
agencies of religion rather than from 
the compelling religious needs of the col- 
lege community in which the student is 
the central and most creative factor. Most 
religious plans for larger universities 
center too much on organizations and 
professional workers and too little on 
students. It is only as the student is a 
partner in creating and _ carrying 
through the more important aspects 
of the religious program that he and the 
community will be profoundly influenced 
by the religious insights and imperatives 
at the heart of our faith. Whether or not 
in every other aspect of its life the col- 
lege is a cooperative search for truth in 
which students and faculty share as com- 
rades and co-workers, it should be that 
at least at the point of religious concerns, 
both curricular and extracurricular. 

The central touchstone in the religious 
policy and program of the college should 
be the student — his needs now as a 
member of the armed forces and as a 
citizen in his complex and disturbing 
college world, his capacity to share in 
making the college a religious commu- 
nity, and his future needs asa potential 
leader in the work of the world. This 
concern for the student as a person and 
as a future world citizen will be rein- 
forced by the college’s sense of respon- 
sibility for sharing a culture in which 
the influences of religious faith and 
pioneering have always been inextricably 
interwoven. 


2. Administrative Attitudes. 

The central problem is that we have 
been too contented with having religion 
on the periphery of our university life, 
geographically and psychologically. If 
we really believe that there is an inescap- 
able university function in the field of 
religion, then we will set ourselves to the 
task of putting religion at the heart of the 
educational process, as a guiding, mo- 
tivating, and integrating force. This, to 
a large degree, is an administrative re- 
sponsibility. 


The most encouraging factor in the 
college religious scene is the growing 
determination of many college adminis- 
trators to integrate religion in better 
ways with the whole work of higher ed- 
ucation. This is true even of state uni- 
versities where a good many presidents, 
who ten years ago felt their hands were 
tied by legal limitations, now tend to be- 
lieve that they have more freedom for 
direct religious leadership than they are 
using, and who are looking about for 
some better plan for religion on their 
campuses. This feeling is buttressed by 
the conviction that it was the intention 
of the founders of our state universities 
to free them from sectarian controls but 
not to divorce them from religion. 

The administrative attitude on religion, 
as expressed in public statements and 
implemented by various symbols and acts, 
is the most powerful single influence on 
the religious life of students. In too 
many cases, administrative good will for 
religion does not rest on the solid founda- 
tion of religious intelligence and social 
concern, with the result that, too fre- 
quently, new total plans for the religious 
life of students are hastily conceived 
and, in their functioning, may stifle cre- 
ative religious and social pioneering 
among faculty and students. If a new 
plan for religion is to be a better plan, 
the motivation for it must rise above 
the proper desire for administrative unity 
and efficiency or the determination to 
“protect” students from “disturbing” re- 
ligious or social views. 


The American college has given to its 
president a position of extraordinary 
power and influence. This may be a 
blessing or a curse. The illiberal social 
views of the president of one large uni- 
versity recently destroyed channels for 
religious leadership that had been in- 
creasing in their effectivness for a dec- 
ade. The president of another college 
has quietly encouraged the religious 
agencies in the setting up of a religious 
program for civilian and Navy V-12 
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students that will profoundly influence 
the religious life of these students for 
years ahead. 


One of the most significant recent ad- 
ministrative developments has been the 
movement for a closer integration of re- 
ligious counseling with the general coun- 
seling processes of the iniversity. An 
unpublished Yale study made by Robert 
Rankin in 1941-42 reveals a widespread 
awareness among deans of men and 
women and other college personnel of- 
ficers of the important contributions that 
religion and the religious groups can 
make to the adjustment problems of stu- 
dents. In an increasing number of larger 
colleges and universities religious work- 
ers and personnel officers are discovering 
fruitful ways of working together in 
their counseling programs. The brochure 
on Religious Counseling of College Stu- 
dents prepared by a committee of the 
American Council on Education and 
written by Dr. Thornton Merriam, 
which has just been published, is a sym- 
bol of the deep-seated desire of many 
administrators for a closer integration 
of religion with the aims and processes 
of counseling. 


It is doubtful if any other force in 
American higher education has had so 
much to do with the development of this 
conviction as the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation through literature, the Haz- 
en Associates, its support of many proj- 
ects for strengthening campus religious 
programs, conferences of college and uni- 
versity presidents, and especially 
through the annual Hazen Conferences 
on Student Counseling. A similar in- 
fluence may be expected from a more 
recent body, the Danforth Foundation, 
which is encouraging experimental work 
in religious programs in state teachers 
colleges, appointing associates for re- 
ligious counseling in institutions where 
there are no Hazen Associates, and which 
has already made important contribu- 
tions to college religious programs 


through its conferences for college pro- 
fessors at Camp Miniwanca, Shelby, 
Michigan, on “Christianity on the Col- 
lege Campus.” 


Many presidents feel that the most 
important single point at which they can 
work on this problem is in the selection 
of faculty members. “The greatest con- 
tribution that this university could make 
to religion in the next few years,” said 
a very competent religious worker who 
has served that university for two dec- 
ades, “would be to discover and appoint 
for the next two major vacancies pro- 
fessors who, in addition to being great 
scholars and teachers, would become 
known to this student body as men of 
great religious conviction and influence.” 
Religious insights and values are com- 
municated as much through the inti- 
macies of classroom and community rela- 
tionships as_ they are through the words 
of, or about, religion. Religion is both 
caught and taught. Religion is always a 
more redemptive force in those univer- 
sities where the administration seeks for 
religious quality in its faculty and gives 
intelligent and unambiguous support to 
any movement which may have religious 
significance for any part or for all of 
the university constituency. 


3. Chapel. 

For three centuries chapel has sym- 
bolized the central place of religion in 
higher education. It was so thoroughly 
accepted as a part of American higher 
education that it seemed to the founders 
of American state universities quite ap- 
propriate to include it among their ed- 
ucational provisions. Most state institu- 
tions advertised it in their early catalogs 
as a feature of their corporate life. As 
late as 1891 the Supreme Court of II- 
linois upheld a rule of the university 
requiring attendance at chapel as not 
in violation of the religious liberty guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 


Beginning with the abolition of com- 
pulsory chapel by Harvard in the early 
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80’s of the last century, there have been 
periodic waves of discussion its use- 
fulness and of the question of compulsory 
or voluntary attendance. Chapel on 
either a required or voluntary basis is to 
be found in most of the church-related 
and independendant colleges. While 
sporadic discussions are taking place al- 
ways, yet the last great wave of national 
discussion was in the middle 1920's at 
the time of the abolition of required 
chapel at Yale. This is hopeful because 
the discussion of chapel has shifted, as 
it should, from the question of com- 
pulsion to the examination of its weak- 
nesses and strengths as a center for 
corporate worship. The recent tendency 
to discriminate beween student as- 
semblies and chapel is to be commended 
because it frees chapel for its proper 
worship functions. 


Chapel in far too many colleges is a 
discredit to the college and a dis-service 
to religion. Someone has said that wor- 
ship, no matter how skilfully planned, 
which does not rest back on shared effort 
or shared emotion, may be a useful 
political weapon but it is not a 
highway to God. Worship should be 
a central, not a casual, factor in the 
college religious program. It must be 
more than a symbol of the college’s his- 
torical and present conviction that re- 
ligion and education belong together; it 
must be a summons of the whole com- 
munity to a vital faith in God, a faith 
that will endure when all the other 
foundations of civilization crumble. Stu- 
dents and faculty alike need this in these 
days more than they need anything else. 
Wherever chapel is taken seriously by 
administration and students as the cor- 
porate worship of the community it turns 
out to be an important instrument for 
religious education, and as a by-product 
makes a powerful contribution to cam- 
pus morale and the corporate unity of the 
college. 
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4. Departments or Schools of Religion. 


Religious teaching has always been a 
characteristic of the American college. 
The inclusion of the Bible as a credit 
course and the establishment of chairs 
and departments of religion is relatively 
recent, having its beginnings in the 80’s 
of the last century. No other provision 
for the religious life of students has had 
such steady and hopeful growth. Each 
of the successive surveys since the first 
by Prof. Charles Foster Kent in 1922-23 
has shown steady increases in number 
of colleges offering courses, a constant 
broadening of the range of courses, a 
raising of the standards of the teaching 
personnel, and increased enrollment of 
students. The National Council on Relig- 
ion in Higher Education, founded by 
Professor Kent, has been one of the most 
influential factors in enlarging the con- 
ception held by the colleges of their re- 
sponsibility in this field and in dis- 
covering and training a distinguished 
group of teachers of religion. 


Possibly the most interesting and 
significant development in this area is 
the growth of instruction in religion for 
state university students. We have had 
enough experience during the past 
twenty years to know that religion can 
be taught on a basis that does not seek 
to impose any sectarian or theological 
point of view. Credit courses in re- 
ligion within legal and charter limita- 
tions can and should be made available 
for state university students and taught 
by professors who are the equal in pro- 
fessional training and competence of 
other members of the faculty. They 
may be made available through asso- 
ciated inter-faith schools of religion (The 
Bible College of Missouri and the 
School of Religion at the University of 
Iowa) or through state financed non- 
sectarian chairs of religion (University 
of Oregon, Oregon State, Iowa State, 
North Carolina State, Miami University, 
and University of Connecticut) or 
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credit of 


through 
courses offered by denominational pas- 
tors and C. A. secretaries as at the Uni- 
versity or Tennessee and Louisiana State 
University. Great progress has been 
made along all three lines during the 
past decade. 


recognition for 


We must guard against exaggerated 
notions of the contributions made by 
courses in religion. When they are 
badly taught or taught by men whose 
insights and lives do not recommend re- 
ligion, then they are likely to be a great 
stumbling block to the growth of vital re- 
ligion among students. We must re- 
member that where, as in the state and 
most independent institutions, courses 
are on an elective basis, the number of 
students taking them will be small. 
Courses in religion, if competently 
taught by men whose scholarship equals 
the highest university standards, and 
whose religious experience is first-hand 
and self-authenticating, will, with a sub- 
stantial group of students, lay the in- 
tellecual foundations for enduring re- 
ligious experience. 


The department of religion should be 
the one which makes significant contri- 
butions to our understanding of the 
materials and methods by which we 
really teach religion to students. There 
is much room for experimentation in 
orientation courses in religion. If we 
really seek to teach religion to under- 
graduates we will scrutinize our total 
curriculum in an effort to discover those 
places in which religion or a religious 
view of life and the universe inescap- 
ably belongs. It is a great disservice to 
religion to lug it in where it does not 
belong, but it is an equally great dis- 
service to avoid reference to a religious 
view of life and the universe at those 
points where subject matter seems to 
demand it. 


5. Official Plans for Campus Religious 
Program. 
Administrative interest in religion has 
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been expressing itself in the past decade 
by an increasing assumption of responsi- 
bility by the college for the leadership 
of its religious program both curricular 
and extracurricular. Princeton, Chicago 
and Syracuse with their chapels, chapel 
boards, and chaplains were early ex- 
amples. Stanford with its chapel, chap- 
lain and the associated work of a Y.W. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretary; Yale 
with its chapel, chaplain, Y. M. C. A. 
(Dwight Hall) and Dwight Hall Sec- 
retaries; Duke with its chapel, chaplain, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y.W.C.A. with director 
of religious activities and a women’s sec- 
retary ; Bucknell with its professor of re- 
ligion, its Student Christian Association 
and Christian Association secretary, and 
Denison with its chair of religion, two 
directors of religious and social activ- 
ities, and experimental work through Y. 
W.C.A., through Deni-Sunday (church 
and C.A.’s) and through a widening 
range of social activities integrated 
with religious program and the depart- 
ment of sociology—these and many 
other experiments differ radically from 
one another in their details but have in 
common one important thing—the as- 
sumption by the college of moral and 
financial responsibility for providing 
leadership for campus religious pro- 
grams. 


Among the larger state universities, 
Michigan’s position is unique in the 
official employment of a Counselor in 
Religious Education. In quite a good 
many cases state universities have met 
this problem by recognizing the S.C.A. 
or Y.M.C.A or Y.W.C.A. secretary as a 
part of the official family of the Uni- 
versity — as at Penn State, University 
of North Carolina, and University of 
Tennessee — making substantial contri- 
butions to their budgets for non-sectarian 
service rendered. The evolution of 
these official plans makes it indubitably 
clear that they do not supplant but rather 
depend upon voluntary associations 
like the Christian Associations and 
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churches, and this is true even when 
some name other than Christian Associ- 
ation is used for the student fellowship. 
There must be a close partnership be- 
tween official religious leadership and 
the various voluntary agencies of re- 
ligion. 

6. The Church and the Church Move- 
ments among Students. 


Throughout American college history 
the parish church, the church-related 
college and the Christian Associations 
have been the voluntary channels through 
which the Church has carried forward 
its religious ministries among students. 
It was not until the first decade of this 
century that there emerged, to meet the 
problems of state university students, 
special denominational ministries for 
students. This movement sought to sup- 
plement, by a more church-centered 
ministry, the work being done by Y.M.- 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in state universities. 


Today most denominations — large 
and small — are carrying forward some 
special ministries for their students. 
Eleven of the larger denominations are 
united in the National Commission on 
University Work of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. The ex- 
ecutive secretary of this Council is Dr. 
Gould Wickey of the United Lutheran 
Church and the Chairman of the Uni- 
versity Commission is Dr. Alden D. Kel- 
ley, National College Secretary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


A parallel and almost identical program 
has developed among Catholic students 
with the formation of college Catholic 
Clubs which in most larger universities 
take the name Newman Foundation and 
are joined together in the National As- 
sociation of College Catholic Clubs with 
units in some five hundred colleges 
headed by a national committee of which 
Father Paul Tanner is the National Sec- 
retary. There are Catholic student cen- 
ters with full time Catholic Chaplains 


in most of the larger state and independ- 
ent universities. 


While Jewish students for many years 
have had religious and cultural clubs, 
the most notable of which were the 
Avukah and the Menorah Societies, yet 
the formation of student associations 
comparable to the Protestant denomina- 
tional foundations is relatively recent, 
beginning in 1923 with the formation of 
a Hillel Foundation by the late Rabbi 
Benjamin Frankel of the University of 
Illinois, whose vision and perseverance 
led the B’nai B’rith order to sponsor a 
movement for Hillel Foundations in all 
those larger universities where there are 
large concentrations of Jewish students. 
Today there are Hillel Foundations in 
more than 80 universities and they are 
steadily increasing because of the war 
situation. Dr. Abram L. Sachar, di- 
rector of the Hillel Foundation at the 
University of Illinois, is the National 
Director of the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations. 


The term “foundation,” now used 
rather generally, was first used at II- 
linois in 1913 when the Methodists in- 
corporated their program as the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Illinois. 
In their beginnings the Protestant 
Foundations were church programs for 
students; with their evolution they have 
become movements of as well as for 
students. At the start the accent in the 
work was strongly denominational, yet 
with its evolution it has become ecumenic 
in spirit and in ways of working. A 
Westminister or Wesley Foundation or 
a Canterbury Club may be interdenomi- 
national in its membership; it almost 
surely will be that in its spirit and leader- 
ship. These denominational student asso- 
ciations therefore are, like the Christian 
Associations, expressions of the volun- 
tary student religious society tradition. 
In the larger universities they make the 
centrally important contribution of hold- 
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ing a student close to the church of his 
choice during undergraduate days. 
Through its Provisional Council they, 
with the C.A.’s, may be united in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which the late Bishop Charles H. Brent 
once described as “the greatest movement 
of the spirit of God in modern times.” 


As an expression of the student re- 
ligious society idea there has grown up 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America with associations in most col- 
leges where there are Lutheran students. 
The Southern Baptists, with a more ag- 
gressive denominational purpose than is 
avowed by other denominations, have 
followed the Student Movement pattern, 
organizing locally Baptist Student Unions 
and promoting statewide and Southwide 
organization and student conferences that 
attract large numbers of students. Since 
the reunion of the Methodist Church, 
there has been more aggressive leader- 
ship in the creation of state denomina- 
tional organizations and conferences and 
a more definite purpose to follow Meth- 
odist students with leadership and student 
society organizations in all types of col- 
leges and not just in state institutions. 
The term Methodist Student Movement 
is now used to describe both the Wesley 
Foundation in state institutions and the 
Methodist fellowships in Methodist and 
independent colleges. 


There has been steady growth in in- 
terdenominational work through deci- 
sions made nationally in the National 
Commission on University Work of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
for a number of denominations to join 
together in the moral and financial sup- 
port of various local and national co- 
operative projects. In twenty or more 
state institutions several denominations 
pool their resources — generally in co- 
operation with the Christian Associations 
— and create a united campus religious 
program with a university pastor respon- 
sible to an interchurch committee. 


It is fair to say that the churches are 
following their students today with a 
higher type of preaching and pastoral 
leadership than ever before and also with 
denominational university pastors, both 
men and women, who in personality, 
character, and training are qualified for 
their work of counseling on matters of 
life philosophy and student program, and 
who are prepared to work in close com- 
radeship with faculty as well as stu- 
dents on the concerns of religion. They 
are also working together with one an- 
other and the Christian Associations on 
permanent projects and war programs 
in a way that is heartening. Any college 
plan that is significant will develop 
loyalty to the churches and to the Church. 


Because the recovering of the unity 
of the Church of Christ is so desperately 
needed in our embittered world, it is 
especially important that, in the colleges, 
the divided Protestant forces work to- 
gether so that students will have, while 
undergraduates, an understanding of the 
significance of a united Church. This is 
also a moment when all those commun- 
ions which are rooted in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition need to draw more 
closely together in fellowship and work, 
exalting not just their tolerance of one 
another but their common faith in one 
God, the Father of all men, who calls 
upon all men yet to build a brotherly 
world. 


7. The Student Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
and the Intercollegiate Christian Council. 

There are fully 1100 Student Y.M.- 
C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s or Student Christian 
Associations in American colleges and 
universities, with more than 200,000 
members. They are the oldest and most 
persistent of the college voluntary associ- 
ations. Full time professional student 
ministries began with the secretaryships 
of the Student Y.M.C.A. (1877) and 
Student Y.W.C.A. (1886). The first 
local university secretaries were at Mc- 
gill, Yale and Princeton. Today the 
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Y.W.C.A. has local secretaries in 80 uni- 
versities with a national staff of seven- 
teen. The Y.M.C.A. has secretaries in 
125 institutions and a national and re- 
gional staff of sixteen. The staffs and 
governing committees of both movements 
are interracial. In ever enlarging areas 
locally and nationally the Student Y.W.- 
C.A. and Y.M.C.A. are working together 
— locally, through councils or joint as- 
sociations and nationally, through the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil. The annual policy-making meeting 
of this council, made up of 100 student 
and faculty representatives of Associ- 
ations in the Negro and white colleges 
of the country, is probably the most in- 
fluential policy-forming meeting in 
American student religious life. — 

The roots of these associations go back 
into the life of the societies of religious 
and missionary inquiry which antedate 
the first student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.- 
C.A. by more than 150 years. In other 
days, as today, some of the most cre- 
ative movements in the religious history 
of colleges and of the Christian churches 
have come out of the religious insights 
and pioneering of these associations. 
They share the weaknesses of all volun- 
tary student societies arising out of their 
frequently changing leadership and their 
possibilities of immature and “rash” ac- 
tion. But they have the strengths as- 
sociated with the fresh insights, energy 
and enthusiasm of youth and the capacity 
for prophetic pioneering. 


Because their membership and leader- 
ship are made up of students and pro- 
fessors whose faith has been nurtured 
in all the churches and sects of Christen- 
dom, they dramatize the essential unity 
of all Christian disciples. As ecumenic 
on-campus organizations they have a 
larger freedom than a single denomina- 
tional group, or even a council of de- 
nominations, can have in carrying for- 
ward a non-sectarian campus religious 
ministry holding up the essentials of 
faith and drawing Christians and non- 


Christians together in a wide array of 
campus, community, national and world 
services. 

Whether they are described as “non- 
denominational,” “undenominational’” or 
“inter-denominational” there is no way 
of escaping the fact that they are of and 
within the churches and the Church. A 
recent statement of N.I.C.C. policy en- 
titled “Churchmanship in Student Chris- 
tian Associations” says: “We are a 
movement within the Church. Not a de- 
nomination ourselves, we encourage our 
members to affiliate with some church 
fellowship . . . “More precisely defining 
this task it says: 

“The Student Christian Movement 
creates a sense of Christian commu- 
nity by drawing into its life both mem- 
bers and associates of the churches 
as well as honest seekers after the 
truth who are ready to learn or serve 
within its fellowship, but not yet ready, 
because of earlier experience or pres- 
ent questions, to count themselves 
Christians or members of a particular 
church. It seeks to enlist students in 
the cause of Christ and in his Church 
with a commitment of life which may 
express itself in a wide variety of 
vocations, Christian stewardship, 
leadership and church membership. It 
accepts with realism the challenge to 
the Christian faith of pagan forces in 
the world and on the campus. In the 
face of those forces it seeks to realize 
Christ’s purposes for personal and 
social living.” 


It is a symbol of present trends in the 
men’s movement that nearly one-half the 
local student Y.M.C.A. secretaries have 
had graduate work in religion and that 
8 out of the 16 members of the National 
and Regional traveling staff are gradu- 
ates of theological seminaries and or- 
dained ministers. The newly elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Mr. R. H. Edwin 
Espy, is a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, with graduate work in theol- 
ogy at Tubingen. 
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The Student Y.W.C.A. has always 
performed three functions unique to it 
as a women’s movement. It has been 
a center for women’s student life on 
most campuses, offering many opportu- 
nities for growth and leadership not 
otherwise available for women students 
to the same degree as for men students ; it 
has made available leadership trained to 
meet the special religious problems of 
women students; it has also achieved 
great solidarity with the general Y.W.- 
C.A. movement in its struggle for better 
conditions for women and children in the 
nation’s life and for more of interracial 
equality. Miss Eleanor French is its 
Executive Secretary. 

The National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, which joins together the two 
movements for cooperative work, is not 
an overhead organization but a council 
through which the two Associations can 
think and work together without break- 
ing their connections with the parent 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Its membership 
is made up of the National Student Coun- 
cils of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and 
of representatives of those Regional Stu- 
dent Christian Movements (such as New 
England, New York State, and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States) which are made up 
of student Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., S.C.A. 
and Church Student groups. It has led 
the two movements on many social issues, 
its Christian message and churchmanship 
policies, and in the adoption of advanced 
interracial policies and practices. Today 
both movements are working closely with 
the churches through the newly estab- 
lished War Emergency and Interreligious 
Councils. 


Any adequate college plan will make 
large place for and encourage campus 
Christian Associations, not as a substitute 
for the work of the parish churches and 
denominational groups but as a supple- 
ment to their ministries. The local Chris- 
tian Association should be one which 
grows out of the religious history of the 
college and which has relevance to the 
contemporary religious situation in the 


college and in the world. It must be the 
students’ own enterprise, sponsored and 
encouraged by faculty and administra- 
tion but not controlled by them. 


The students must feel themselves, 
through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, a part of the wider student 
religious world — influencing it and in- 
fluenced by it. Students in every area 
of life, notably the religious, seek widest 
intercollegiate and world fellowship. The 
fellowship and resources of the national 
Student Christian Movement should be 
available. Student conferences, today 
as always, open the door for deepening 
the religious insights and experiences 
of students in ways not posssible through 
the best local campus program. 


Ill 
POSTSCRIPT 


Out of voluntary forces at present 
at work in the college world there is 
emerging in the United States a new stu- 
dent Christian Movement which, both in 
its local and intercollegiate aspects, is 
drawing together in fellowship and work 
church, Christian Association, and ad- 
ministration-sponsored groups. These in 
turn are reaching out for campus stu- 
dent religious solidarity on an interfaith 
basis. This is happening without the 
breaking of connections that local groups 
have had with the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
or the denominations. This new Chris- 
tian Movement among students is a work 
of the Spirit of God and not one of 
clever organizational relationships. _It 
calls upon all Christian students to share 
in the work both of the churches and 
of a campus Christian Association 
through which students, whether mem- 
bers of the Church or not, do their 
Christian work without distinction as to 
denominations and with a sense of being 
members of a world Christian commu- 
nity which rises above all the barriers and 
embitterments created by ecclesiastical 
divisions and by international, interracial 
and class warfare. 
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More important than “movements,” 
“provisions,” “agencies,” “arrange- 
ments,” and plans is the question of the 
adequacy of the message that the re- 
ligious community seeks to declare 
through pulpit, classroom, organization, 
program and counseling. The college re- 
ligious program, voluntary and curric- 
ular, must have at its heart a conception 
of religion that is intellectually defens- 
ible and relevant to the urgent social 
issues of the day. Through the curric- 
ulum and the voluntary student religious 
groups the college must confront its stu- 
dents with the shocking inconsistency 
between our profession of religious faith 
and our toleration of war and of the in- 
justices suffered by racial minorities and 
other underprivileged groups in Amer- 
ican life. The college must take the 
point of view that its business is not that 
of adjusting students to the status quo, 
but rather that of going on intellectual 
and spiritual pilgrimages with students 
in search of a way of life for all men 
which is founded on truth and justice. 
It must seek a curricular and voluntary 
religious program which aids all students 
in their efforts to find a satisfying phi- 
losophy of life and to take a part, worthy 
of their privileges, in building a better 
world. It must “searchingly expose” 
students to religious values and definitely 
aim to be “faith-provoking.” 


It is only through this type of religious 
leadership and program that we can give 
students, civilians and trainees, the power 
they need in these dark days “to do the 
best things in the worst times and to 
hope for them in the most calamitous 
hours.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS REQUIREMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN* 


HE ASSERTION I shall try to 

prove can be put into this sentence: 
Education, when considered with all its 
possibilities, cannot be conducted effec- 
tively without religious commitment on 
the part of the teaching community. I am 
not here considering religious education 
particularly but any education when 
treated as a serious undertaking of the 
human race. With hope to demonstrate 
this claim I shall first set forth what I 
understand education to be. Then I shall 
try to point out its religious significance. 


The educative process, I take it, should 
be directed to nothing less than the good 
of all human living. However, it obvi- 
ously cannot seek the innumerable mul- 
tiplicity of human ends. It must select. 
If it selects wisely, I assume we would 
agree, it must choose those goods which 
are most generative of other goods. 


The first problem pertaining to educa- 
tion should be, then, to determine what 





*Professor of Christian Theology, the Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. 





is most basically generative of all other 
goods. I believe that this source-value 
is always involved in the educative proc- 
ess when education is at all respectable. 
But the effectiveness of education in 
serving it can be greatly increased if this 
goal is more clearly set forth, if this 
understanding of the educative process 1s 
more widely spread, and above all if 
the religious commitment required to do 
this is more extensively practiced. 
There is a second problem in educa- 
tion. The educative process is distin- 
guished from the rest of life, also, by the 
highly controlled conditions with which 
it surrounds the individuals being edu- 
cated. Being educated means, as I 
understand it, being put under those ex- 
perimental conditions which will trans- 
form the individual in the direction of 
the educational objective. Being educated 
is living under laboratory or hot-house 
conditions as distinguished from the rest 
of life where one does not so live. What 
these conditions may be is determined 
by the nature of the good that has been 
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selected as the goal of education by rea- 
son of its basic generative character. 
Individuals being educated are rendered 
subject to these highly controlled condi- 
tions either by their immaturity or by 
temporary relinquishment of their inde- 
pendence for the sake of the education. 
All the very immature must be kept 
under highly controlled conditions any- 
way, for their own protection, whether 
or not these conditions are likewise 
made educative. 


There is a third problem pertaining to 
education which follows naturally after 
the two we have noted. It is the problem 
of the procedures to be practiced. After 
one has determined the goal to be sought 
and has set up the conditions which this 
objective demands, he must practice the 
procedures required in education to at- 
tain the goal under these conditions. 
These must be practiced by the teach- 
ing community. 


The teaching community includes all 
who have a part in setting up the educa- 
tive conditions and in practicing the ed- 
ucational procedures. Obviously it in- 
cludes the students in their influence 
upon one another quite as much as the 
teachers. Also it may include the par- 
ents, the homes from which the students 
come, the church and other agencies. To 
think that education is limited to what 
the teachers say in the class room would 
be, I should think, a serious error. 


I 


The generative good which should be 
the prime concern of all worthy educa- 
tion is, I hold, a creativity that works in 
a kind of communication between per- 
sons. If I am to support my thesis 
about education I must analyze and 
clarify this creativity and demonstrate 
that it does truly operate in this sort of 
communication. If we can get the nature 
of value or goodness or betterness clearly 
before us and then can see how this 
creativity generates or magnifies it, our 


problem will be well on the road to a 
solution. 


The greater good is the world become 
more appreciable. More appreciable 
means that the evils as well as the goods 
in the world can be more clearly and 
widely distinguished and correctly ap- 
praised for what they truly are by some 
human mind. 


Evil is any set of conditions which 
renders man less finely discriminating 
and vividly aware of all the qualities of 
sense and all the feelings, moral distinc- 
tions and meanings, which the world 
can yield in all the different forms of 
interrelatedness. 


Truth is all the forms of inter-related- 
ness just mentioned. Knowledge is these 
relations in the form of verified proposi- 
tions. Beauty is the qualities of sense 
and the feelings when these are presented 
in forms wherein they can be finely 
discriminated with vivid awareness. The 
greatest and also the most common 
beauty is found outside of art. Love as 
a moral virtue is appreciative interchange 
to be described later. Justice is that 
arrangement of persons and distribution 
of goods best fitted for the appreciative 
interchange of love. Justice is the set of 
conditions needed for love to grow. 
Moral goodness is striving directed to the 
attainment of such truth, beauty, love, 
and justice. Evil is any set of conditions, 
either moral or physical, which hinders 
or destroys truth, beauty, moral striving, 
love, and justice as thus understood. 
Truth can be destroyed in the sense that 
the actual existing world may cease to 
have some of that structure which it 
must have in order to be known by the 
human mind. 


Truth, beauty, moral striving, love, 
and justice are the characteristics of a 
world so ordered that all its parts and 
processes, evil as well as good, can be 
more clearly distinguished and correctly 
appraised. The greater good is the 
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world so ordered and the mind so cul- 
tivated that more of the world can be 
sensed, felt, known, sought, or shunned, 
in a word, appreciated. Appreciation in 
this sense is active, not passive. Evil is 
what hinders such an ordering of the 
world and such a cultivation of the mind. 
It is quite possible to distinguish and ap- 
praise a set of conditions which is de- 
stroying, or which threatens to destroy, 
the ability to distinguish and appraise. 
Such conditions are evil. 


What we have called creativity renders 
the world more appreciable and the mind 
more appreciative. It has four parts, 
or rather there are four kinds of events 
which when related in a certain way 
make up the structure of creativity at 
the level of human personality. It works 
at deeper levels also, but for the present 
we restrict ourselves to this. 


The four kinds of events which make 
up the structure of creativity are: the 
emergence of new perspectives in the 
mind of each individual, the progressive 
integration of these perspectives to form 
the unique mind and viewpoint of each 
individual, the consequent expansion and 
enrichment of what each can appreciate 
in the world, the growth of appreciative 
understanding between individuals which 
we shall call growth of community. 


We cannot take these events separately 
and consider them to be creativity. Cre- 
ativity, like any other known object, is 
a structure of inter-relatedness that holds 
between events. For clarification con- 
sider an analogy. We say flow of the 
blood, digestion, breathing, secretion of 
the glands are events which generally 
display the structure of metabolism. But 
when a blood vessel is cut and the blood 
flows upon the ground, that flow of 
blood is not a part of metabolism because 
the structure or organization of the 
metabolic process has been impaired or 
broken. So also the structure of cre- 
ativity or any other object can be im- 
paired, hindered or broken. When it is, 


the emergence of new perspectives does 
not render the world more appreciable. 
These new perspectives must be progres- 
sively integrated to form the unique 
mind of the individual, and this must 
issue in growth of community if there 
is to be expansion of the appreciable 
world and increased scope of the appre- 
ciative mind. 


What we call a new perspective (a 
perception, insight, intuition, viewpoint 
or interest) may issue directly from com- 
munication. For example, I sit in des- 
pair at the thought of losing my home 
with foreclosure of the mortgage. Then 
some one communicates with me. He 
tells me that I have been bequeathed five 
thousand dollars. My perspective is 
transformed. Or he tells me I am to be 
electrocuted. Another kind of perspec- 
tive emerges. These emergent perspec- 
tives are progressively integrated by sub- 
conscious, psycho-biological processes in- 
to a new mentality and total view of the 
world which is called my mind and per- 
sonality. Since infancy my mind and 
personality have been created in this way. 
New perspectives come directly from 
communication (or some other interac- 
tion with the environment), while their 
integration to form a new mind and 
total view is a slower and more complex 
development. 


Creativity with its fourfold structure 
of emergent perspectives, progressive 
integration, expanding appreciation, and 
growing community is accomplished by 
a kind of interaction between the organ- 
ism and its environment and between 
different parts of the organism, but 
most abundantly it is accomplished by a 
kind of interaction between human per- 
sons which we call appreciative com- 
munication. 

II 

I have tried to show that the good 
most generative of all others is this cre- 
ativity, and that therefore this should be 
the goal of all education. The educative 
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process should be directed to serve this 
above all else, the conditions should be 
provided which it demands and the pro- 
cedures practiced which best facilitate 
it. I have not yet shown, except by im- 
plication, that if all this be true education 
cannot be effective unless it becomes a 
religious undertaking. To demonstrate 
this inescapably religious character of 
effective education I must show this cre- 
ativity as central to some historic re- 
ligious faith. I claim that it is central 
and intrinsic to the best in all the great 
faiths of our time. However, since I am 
a Christian by inheritance I shall try to 
show that the Christian faith has this at 
its very core. I do this in the conviction 
that the same can be done for the other 
great faiths. 


The interaction by which creativity 
works most freely and fully is that ap- 
preciative interchange which is called 
love when “love” is understood as a 
moral virtue. It is that kind of com- 
munication whereby we get one an- 
other’s viewpoints. Even when we dis- 
approve and disagree we can get an ap- 
preciative understanding of the other’s 
view and interests if we are sufficiently 
committed to this creativity. If we live 
what the Christians have called the cru- 
cified life in Christ, we can seek and find 
the viewpoint of the publicans and. sin- 
ners (Nazis and Japs) as well as of 
the saints, the saints being always those 
who uphold our own most esteemed 
goals. 


Much of the doing of communica- 
tion is our own work but within it 
appears that creativity which is God’s 
work alone. The inter-relatedness of 
emergent perspective, progressive inte- 
gration, expansion of appreciation, and 
growth of community is God’s work 
alone because (1) it creates the greater 
good and because (2) it is a doing 
which man cannot possibly accomplish. 
The doing of these is not only quanti- 
tatively more than man can accomplish, 


but it is qualitatively different from 
what he is able to do, so that he could 
not do it by any possible quantitative 
increase of his present abilities. This we 
shall demonstrate. 


Human doing is always directed to 
the attainment of some specific conse- 
quence which the human mind can fore- 
see. The human mind cannot foresee 
a perspective which it does not yet have. 
Neither can it foresee the kind of mind 
and viewpoint that it will have as a con- 
sequence of the integration of the diverse 
perspectives attained through com- 
munication. Equally incapable is the hu- 
man mind of extending the range of its 
appreciation beyond what it is now able 
to appreciate, for in order to cultivate 
appreciation of anything one must al- 
ready to that degree appreciate it. In 
like manner, one cannot widen and 
deepen the community he has with 
others, because growth of community 
requires these very transformations of 
the mind just described which we have 
seen to be entirely beyond anything 
which man can do because he cannot see 
the outcome toward which to work. 


It is true that man can make the 
world better. He can give a cup of 
water to one who is thirsty and thus in- 
crease the good of the world. He can 
do this, providing such a deed lies with- 
in his perspective and so can be appreci- 
ated by him as worth doing. But if the 
thirsty man belongs to another clan with 


‘ which his tribe is at war, he might not 


yet have had this perspective created in 
his mind. In any case, the scope of 
one’s appreciative mind has to be created 
in the appropriate manner before he can 
do any good thing. Man can certainly 
increase the good, but he cannot create 
it. He can do far more than man ever 
yet has done to make the world better. 
He can build the good but he cannot 
create it, because he cannot create the 
perspective, mentality, appreciation, and 
community required for the larger good 
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that lies beyond his horizon. This cre- 
ativity is God’s work which, however, in 
many cases, cannot be done until men 
provide certain required conditions. Man 
can do good within the range of that 
apreciable world and appreciative mind 
that has been created for him. Beyond 
this he cannot by his own power ad- 
vance. 

We must now see how all this applies 
to the Christian faith, The most im- 
portant thing in Christian living is the 
historic continuity of the crucified life. 
It is a way of living which issues from 
Jesus, his historic situation, his cruci- 
fixion, resurrection and the early church. 
It has been rendered continuous as one 
strand of history by ritual, myth, and 
ceremony that express and celebrate it, 
and the community of those who live it 
under the guidance of doctrine, institu- 
tion of the church, and use of the Bible. 


The crucified life is a way of living 
wherein God and sinner can get together 
in such a way that God can create the 
greater good without destroying the 
worth and meaning of life for the sin- 
ner. 


A sinner is one whose organization of 
life blocks or hinders the creativity 
whereby God creates the greater good. 
All men are sinners in this sense, but 
some are forgiven and some unforgiven. 
An unforgiven sinner is one who gets the 
meaning and worth of life from this 
organization of his strivings which 
blocks the work of God. Sin is forgiven 
when the individual accepts the crucified 
life of the living Christ and so is able 
to find meaning and worth, not only in 
his goals and strivings but also and most 
basically in the creativity of God, which 
destroys or otherwise transforms the or- 
ganization of his life in the direction of 
greater good. 


One may ask how can the sinner 
block this creativity which generates and 
magnifies the appreciable world and the 
appreciative mind and is entirely beyond 


the power of man? A re-examination 
of creativity will show how this occurs. 
Since man cannot have the perspective 
which is yet to emerge in his mind by 
God’s creativity, and cannot have any 
sense of the kind of mind that he will 
have when new perspectives are inte- 
grated in him by the creativity of God; 
since, furthermore, he cannot appreciate 
what God is seeking to bring within the 
scope of his apreciation prior to his ap- 
preciation of it, and cannot understand 
people not yet in his community, the 
goals of all his striving must be within 
the perspectives, mentality, appreciation, 
and community which he now has. But 
God is striving for those other perspec- 
tives, that larger mind, that more ample 
appreciation and community. Conse- 
quently, man’s striving runs counter to 
God’s. 

Forgiven sin is sin so treated by God 
that He can overcome its obstruction to 
His working without destroying the 
meaning and worth of life for the sin- 
ner. Such destruction of meaning and 
worth is spiritual death. It is the con- 
sequence of unforgiven sin when it 
stands against the creativity of God. 


Sin is forgiven by God when God pro- 
vides conditions of such sort that the 
sinner finds the ultimate meaning and 
worth of life not in the strivings and 
goals which God must destroy or other- 
wise transform, but in the very creativity 
of God itself. Thus when the meaning 
is destroyed which resides in the organ- 
ization of goods and goals, which God’s 
creativity must break down in order to 
render the world more appreciable, the 
forgiven sinner still has the meaning and 
worth which resides in God’s own cre- 
ativity. Thus the forgiven sinner escapes 
spiritual death, for spiritual death is de- 
struction of the meaning and worth in 
living. 

The name applied to all this is for- 
giveness of sin because forgiveness is 
always the removal of the barrier that 
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prevents the wrong doer and the one 
wronged from finding meaning and 
worth in one another. Sin is such a 
barrier between God and man. When 
God provides the crucified life and 
draws the sinner into it through Christ 
Jesus, this barrier of sin is overcome be- 
cause the sinner can then find meaning 
and worth in God’s creativity. When sin 
is unforgiven, as it always is outside the 
crucified life, the good of living can be 
found only in what is created, not in the 
creativity. Therefore, when this crucified 
life is introduced into history and 
rendered continuous by the work of God, 
it removes the barrier between God and 
man for those who accept it and meet 
its conditions. 


There is no other word in our lan- 
guage which so well designates all this 
as the word “Forgiveness.” However, 
all our language is inadequate when ap- 
plied to God. Perhaps no term is more 
flagrantly inadequate than the personal 
pronoun “He.” It carries all the arro- 
gance of the masculine sex which would 
represent God as a male, not to speak of 
imposing on “Him” the limitations of 
human personality. 

The crucified life opens to the indi- 
vidual the good that is in God’s creativity 
while this good is cut off by sin from 
all others. The cause for this lies in the 
nature of the crucified life. In this way 
of living one holds all attained goods and 
sought goals, all strivings and ideals, 
subject to destruction or any other trans- 
formation which creativity may require 
to make the world more appreciable. 
This characteristic of the crucified life is 
best expressed in the words of Paul. The 
following are selected at random: 


“For me to live is Christ and to die 
is gain. It is not I that liveth, but Christ 
liveth in me. I am always delivered unto 
death for Christ’s sake. Therefore I 
glory in weaknesses, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s 
sake. For when I am weak, then am I 
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strong. Who shall separate us from the 
love of God? Shall tribulation or an- 
guish or persecution or famine or naked- 
ness or peril or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long; we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
nothing can separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, neither death nor life... .” 


In the crucified life the appreciable 
world with all its goods including its 
highest ideals is crucified. That means 
it is always being sacrificed for the sake 
of God’s creativity. They who live in 
this way are always putting the good of 
the appreciable world into the hopper of 
God’s creativity to be torn down and re- 
made in any way that may be required 
to achieve a world made more appre- 
ciable. They do this when that world 
which is to be is still entirely unappre- 
ciable to the human mind. This con- 
tinuous act of crucifixion is what opens 
to them the good of God’s creativity. 
It is this that is expressed in the words 
quoted above. Also it is this which is 
exemplified to the uttermost by Jesus 
upon the Cross, crying from the depths; 
“My God, my God,- why hast thou for- 
saken me,” and following that with the 
words, “Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 


Doubtless this kind of life has been 
lived by individuals and groups in many 
times and places, but it became a con- 
tinuous strand of history through Jesus 
and his historical situation, his cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and the early 
Christian community. It is most clearly 
articulated in the writings of Paul. It 
is transmitted from person to person and 
age to age by the means of grace. The 
means of grace are the ritual and cere- 
mony, myth, and doctrine which render 
the crucified life communicable along 
with the continuous community of those 
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who live it through the institution of the 
church and the use of the Bible. When 
an individual has access to these means 
of grace and other conditions are right, 
this way of living takes hold on him and 
transforms him. He is then convicted 
of sin, confesses and repents of his sin, 
his sins are forgiven and he is saved. He 
then lives the crucified life although he 
does not cease to be a sinner. The living 
Christ then lives in him. 


The living Christ is the creativity 
which we have been describing when 
this creativity has taken the form of the 
crucified life continuous in history. This 
creativity of the crucified life in Christ, 
like every other form of God’s creativity, 
is qualitatively different from all the 
doing of man because man can only do 
what can be achieved within the scope 
of his own foresight. Hence one can 
say of this creativity working in the 
crucified life: “It is not I that live but 
Christ liveth in me.” 


The resurrection was the first appear- 
ance in history of the living Christ. It 
was not the first time any one lived the 
crucified life, but it was the first time it 
was ever rendered historically continu- 
ous. 


The resurrection is what happened to 
the disciples in consequence of the im- 
pact of the life, teachings, and person 
of Jesus, the historical, social, and psy- 
chological situation, the crucifixion, and 
the interval of three days required for 
this total impact to work itself out and 
achieve the transformation in the lives 
of the disciples. The transformation 
consisted in producing in them the cru- 
cified life in such manner that they trans- 
mitted it to others. It was not achieved 
by them by first forming an ideal of such 
a life and then striving to attain it. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It 
was wrought in them by what we have 
called the total impact. It was wrought 
in them by the Holy Spirit. 


The Holy Spirit and living Christ are 
not clearly distinguishable, except that 
Holy Spirit is the crucified life in process 
of transforming some person or group 
who has not yet lived in this way, or the 
process of deepening it in those who al- 
ready have it. 


The disciples report that they saw 
Jesus risen from the dead in bodily form 
in their midst. This was very natural. 
When Jesus was with them in the flesh 
the crucified life was working upon 
them. It never then entirely mastered 
them. But Jesus lived it in such a way 
that in his company they felt it as a tre- 


‘ mendous experience. They could not de- 


scribe it but it made them live in his com- 
pany with reverence and awe and a glim- 
mering touch of ecstasy. It was as 
though a new and wonderful kind of life 
was coming to birth in them which, how- 
ever, never quite was born; as though 
they lived on the brink of a world which 
yet they could not see nor feel. When 
the creativity of God works mightily in 
a man it is like that. The crucifixion was 
an utter and complete annihilation of it 
all, plunging them to the depths of de- 
spair. But this was necessary to bring 
to fulfillment in them the crucified life 
and - render it historically continuous. 
Three days after the crucifixion the old 
wonder and glory which they had expe- 
rienced only with Jesus came back. Nat- 
urally they felt that he was there, bodily 
present in their midst. The resurrection 
was not the rising of Jesus’ dead body 
from the grave. It was the rising of the 
crucified life from the grave, and its 
entry into history to be carried by the 
means of grace from age to age forever 
and ever. 


Jesus was not God and orthodox 
Christian doctrine has always denied 
that he was. Jesus was a man as truly 
as any other, with all man’s weaknesses 
and limitations. But through this man 
and his crucifixion the creativity of God 
initiated the historic continuity of the 
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crucified life, whereby sins are forgiven 
and men are saved from spiritual death 
to eternal life. 


Eternal life is the unlimited working 
of the creativity of God. Due to man’s 
sin, it is only by way of the crucified life 
that the creativity of God can work free- 
ly without limit to render the world more 
appreciable. In the crucified life, cre- 
ativity can work as mightily through de- 
struction and disaster as through joy and 
fulfillment to transform the world. As 
Paul said: “I glory in weaknesses and 
necessities. .. . when I am weak then am 
I strong.” 


When this crucified life becomes a 
strand continuous throughout history as 
it is in Christ, all limit is lifted and God 
can work through the boundless stretches 
of time, in disaster and in success, in 
sinner and in saint, in human weakness 
and in human strength, to create a world 
which man cannot imagine until his mind 
has been sufficiently transformed to con- 
ceive it. The gift of eternal life in Christ 
Jesus is this unlimited working of God’s 
creativity. It is Christ in us the hope of 
glory. 

When men live the crucified life in 
such manner that God’s creativity has 
free way with them in weaknesses, ne- 
cessities, persecutions, and distresses as 
much as in triumph and contentment, 
so that when they are weak they are 
strong, they experience some of that rev- 
erence and awe and glimmering touch of 
ecstasy which the disciples knew when 
they walked with Jesus. What they then 
experience is the glory of a world not yet 
created but being created. This is the 
hope of glory. It is also eternal life. It 
is ours by the gift of God through Christ 
Jesus even now while we are yet sin- 
ners. 


Salvation is deliverance from spiritual 
death unto eternal life by way of per- 
sonal triumph over every disaster. The 
triumph is this: that no disaster can take 
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away from the saved the greatest good 
he has nor the motivation to keep going 
on. As said before, the unsaved find all 
the good of life and motivation for liv- 
ing in attainments, goals, and ideals of 
the appreciable world. This creativity is 
for the most part hidden beneath the 
goods of the appreciable world, but 
grows most manifest to the eyes of the 
saved when all other goods are swept 
away. When utter blackness closes 
down without a gleam discernible of any 
worthful outcome, the saved rise up in 
power. In such an hour they sometimes 
sing as Paul did: “My weakness is my 
strength.” It is then that creativity takes 
control of them in all its power. Nothing 
can then obstruct nor conceal it, although 
only the saved can work freely with it 
in the depth and darkness of its might. 
Then it is not the saved who live but 
Christ that lives in them. This is the 
salvation in Christ Jesus which delivers 
from spiritual death unto eternal life by 
way of personal triumph over every 
disaster. 


While the saved enjoy all the goods 
of the appreciable world, they know that 
all these things must pass, be reduced to 
rubble, in order that a more appreciable 
world may come. Also they know that 
the appreciable world with all its beauty, 
truth, love, and justice is always on the 
edge of the abyss. They know that at 
any time, like a thief in the night, like 
the crack of doom, death and destruction 
may rise up and spread abroad. Always 
we walk precariously on the brink of 
disaster, but only the saved dare enter- 
tain vivid awareness of this chasm and 
this cliff bordering the human path. This 
appreciable world of ours is delicately 
balanced, swiftly transitional. So the 
saved live in this world but are not of 
it, with an aloofness and a distance, the 
grip of this world’s goods holding them 
but loosely. High triumph and rich ful- 
fillment when it comes, they carry lightly 
as not a thing to be desperately clutched 
and tenaciously held.’ They carry these 
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as easily as they carry the opposite ex- 
tremes of loss and failure. In this way 
they can enjoy and appreciate with a 
freedom, breadth, and fullness which 
others cannot have who clutch so des- 
perately the goods of the appreciable 
world, and shrink so anxiously from its 
ills. The hold of circumstance upon them 
being loosened, they move freely through 
the devastations and supreme accom- 
plishments of time. This is the ultimate 
freedom and only the saved can have 
it. These four — ultimate freedom, 
personal triumph, eternal life, and de- 
liverance from spiritual death — are all 
parts of the same thing, the name of 
which is salvation. 

It is true that many of the saved live 
comfortably. Who goes forth seeking 
trouble in order to be heroic has missed 
this way. The point is that whether in 
comfort or distress the goods and ills 
of the created world do not constrain 
them coercively. The creativity which 
generates the world holds them with a 
grip which delivers them from the con- 
straint of any other good or ill. This, 
we repeat, is that ultimate freedom which 
is a part of the gift of salvation. 

If we have been right in our analysis 
and interpretation, everything done in 
education should conspire to promote 
appreciative communication between per- 
sons. Reading, writing and arithmetic 
should be taught to this end, as should 
history, science and literature. Personal 
relations between student and teacher, 
between students with one another, and 
all other conditions so far as possible, 
should be provided, modified or rejected 
according as they serve this end of the 
educative process. We cannot here 
sketch the conditions and procedures 
fitted to the attainment of this goal. We 
have tried to set forth only one require- 
ment and that is the kind of religious 
commitment that is necessary to such 
education. 

In this writing T have tried to do five 
things: first, to demonstrate that cre- 
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ativity should be the chief concern of 
education ; second, that education can be 
effective in meeting the needs of life 
only as some influential part of the edu- 
cating community makes creativity a 
matter of personal religious commit- 
ment; third, that creativity can be 
changed from a theoretical consideration 
into a vital religious concern only as it 
is found by the analysis of some living 
traditional faith to be a basic category 
implicitly used to distinguish the real- 
ity commanding ultimate devotion in that 
faith; fourth, this analysis uncovering 
creativity as foundational to a living 
faith can be conducted only by one who 
has himself been shaped by inheritance 
of that faith. 

The fifth point I have tried to demon- 
strate requires a little more explanation. 
I have been reared in the tradition of 
Protestant Christianity, therefore have 
analyzed my own native religious tradi- 
tion to find creativity as a hidden cate- 
gory. It would have been presumptuous 
of me to try to do this in any other tra- 
dition, and I would have bungled so bad- 
ly as to do more harm than good. I can 
only urge that the Roman Catholic, the 
Jew, the Hindu or any other search his 
own tradition to see if something of this 
sort may not be for him also a basic re- 
ligious category. If he does not find it 
I cannot insist that it is there. 

The fifth point I have tried to make, 
then, is this. If we cannot severally by 
the most rigorous analysis each of his 
own tradition find at the depths a root 
that is common to the other traditions, 
we cannot truly unite religiously in the 
enterprise of education. We can only 
go through the motions of working to- 
gether. Either these motions will be 
futile or else, if they are really effective, 
they will sever us from the root that 
gives vitally to our faith. If that ensues 
our “religiously” motivated education 
will be only the piling and shifting of 
dead branches. The life of faith will 
have gone from education. 











THE CHRISTOLOGY OF PROTESTANT 
CHURCH-SCHOOL LESSONS 


James Henry PHILLIPs* 


HATEVER may be their indi- 

vidual or sectarian view of 
Christology in terms of educational ap- 
proach and content, Christians stand on 
a common level when they maintain that 
Jesus Christ is at the very center of 
church-school teaching. This is so be- 
cause it is Christian teaching in which 
they are engaged, and the word “Chris- 
tian” finds its distinctive frame of refer- 
ence in him from whom it stems. 


But religious educators are today 
faced with the necessity of determining 
again what teaching about Jesus Christ 
means. Until recently there was satis- 
faction in the thought that this problem 
had been neatly solved. Modern liberal 
religious education loosed the shackles 
of Christological stagnation from church- 
school teaching by falling under the 
spell of liberalism’s rediscovery of the 
historical Man of Galilee. The sacra- 
mental Christ retreated into the shadows 
of theological discards while the virile, 
magnetic personality of the figure of 
Jesus became the fascinating subject of 
Christian education. No longer the 
Christ of theology but Jesus the Man 
and Teacher was the central subject. No 
longer his atoning significance but his 
command of the admiration and emula- 
tion of his followers was the chief 
theme.? 





*This article is based upon the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation, The Christology of Church School 
Materials, Yale University, 1942. Dr. Phillips 
is now serving as a chaplain in the United 
States Army. 


1, This approach ieceives full explication in 
Jesus m Our Teaching, by Clarence T. 
Craig, Abingdon Press, 1931. 


Few would dissent from the evaluation 
that many gains were made in this 
particular approach to Jesus Christ, but 
many would agree now that it received 
a disproportionate emphasis to the sacri- 
fice of many essential traditional beliefs. 
In fact, criticism of this approach, espe- 
cially as viewed in its relationship with 
liberal religious education’s basic phi- 
losophy and content, has been sharp, even 
reactionary. There are those who are 
maintaining that Christian education, in 
its general liberal interpretation, of 
which this modern approach to Jesus 
Christ is its most significant part, has 
committed apostasy and thereby, as such, 
has no longer the right to claim for it- 
self its distinctive Christian identity. 
The modern movement having been 
weighed and found wanting, these critics 
essay, it is now urgent that Christian 
education concern itself with its funda- 
mental task of teaching a “definite con- 
tent” of Christian faith “based upon re- 
vealed theology.” 


It is common knowledge that this 
critical reactionary emphasis followed in 
the wake of “crisis” theology, and there 
are those religious educators in the pro- 
gressive school who are disturbed over 
the possible extreme reversions it may 
provoke in the teaching field. Ours is a 
time of crisis when basic Christian 
values are in jeopardy, and this stress 
creates in the Christian mind a sense of 
urgency. The average church-school 
teacher, it may be safely assumed, is 

warmly hospitable to ‘the method of 
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teaching that is popularly categorized 
as “definitely religious.” The “back to 
the Bible’ movemment is gaining mo- 
mentum. 


But this current trend has its dangers. 
The urgency of the situation will have a 
strong influence upon teachers to forsake 
the more painstaking educational method 
and revert to authoritarian teaching of 
doctrine. The reactionary pull of those 
religious educators who are clamoring 
for a return to theological teaching of 
this sort will doubtless accentuate this 
tendency. 


While liberals will wish to curb this 
over-zealous movement to revolt against 
educational method, they are nevertheless 
obligated to rethink the position of 
modern progressive Christian education 
and be ready to rechart their course 
along lines that will meet the needs of 
vital Christian teaching. This is being 
done. Friends of the modern movement, 
while reaffirming their faith in its basic 
educational philosophy, are nevertheless 
pointing to its weaknesses and urging 
necessary reconstruction. 


The International Council of Religious 
Education was quick in its response to 
this need. Through its Committee on 
Basic Philosophy and Policies it re- 
ported to the 1940 meeting of the Educa- 
tional Commission the findings of “a 
thorough and objective inquiry into the 
facts concerning the religious education 
movement” at points attacked by critics. 
This report, published under the title 
Christian Education Today, was in the 
main a decisive reaffirmation of the cre- 
ative concept of the function of religious 
education, but it did admit weaknesses. 
“Tn its endeavor to free itself from the 
domination of tradition and subject mat- 
ter and to become a vital experience of 
life, religious education has sometimes 
been betrayed into the neglect of a suffi- 
cient content of competent knowledge 
of the nature, the literature, the concepts 


and the institutional development of 
Christianity.”? 

This admission of some degree of 
failure in stressing content considered 
basic for the developing of Christian 
faith and life is in line with the criticisms 
of other friends of the movement. Dr. 
Mary Alice Jones emphatically states that 
we have no more important task than 
teaching theology.* She criticized pro- 
gressive religious education for its lack of 
making clear to the pupil a definite re- 
lationship of experience with theological 
assumptions. And it is significant to 
note that the dean of liberal religious 
education, Professor George A. Coe, 
opines that we do not have enough, and 
there can scarcely be too much, of “the- 
ologizing” which will “help pupils 
think to the extent of their ability upon 
the profound issues of life.’”* 


This widespread agreement upon the 
need of more theological emphasis and 
content in Christian teaching obviously 
impinges with peculiar force on materials 
relating to Jesus Christ. It means gird- 
ing for the task of teaching Christology, 
the more the better, provided the pro- 
cedure is consistent with good educa- 
tion. 


However, before proposing some lines 
along which Christological teaching may 
be expected to develop, let us take time 
to look more thoroughly into the manner 
in which this teaching is now being con- 
ducted. If we are to reconstruct we 
must know precisely at what points re- 
construction is needed. 


The data for such determination are 
best available in lesson material which 
is provided as the basis for teaching. 
For such a purpose the writer selected 





2. Christian Education Today, page 15. 


3. “Shall We Teach Children Theology,” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, 
January 1940, pages 16-17. 


4. “More Theology in the Church School? 
Yes!” Ibid., July 1939, pages 10-11. 
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several typical systems which represent 
a significant portion of Protestant Chris- 
tian faith: The Church School Closely 
Graded Courses, produced jointly by the 
Congregational-Christian Churches and 
the Methodist Church; The Christian 
Life Course, produced by the United 
Lutheran Church of America; and The 
Westminster Departmental Graded Les- 
sons, published by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., which cooperates with 
the Northern Baptist Church and the 
Disciples of Christ Churches on the de- 
velopment of the outlines on which these 
lessons were written. These materials 
were the most recent completely de- 
veloped series of these denominations. 


Each of the series was examined 
separately for the purpose of determin- 
ing the particular character of Chris- 
tological interpretation. Data were or- 
ganized as presented in graded form; 
and detailed accounts of Christological 
teaching as progressively developed 
from the Beginners through the Senior 
departments in each series have been set 
forth in the dissertation. 


CoursE CONTENT 


The following statements present the 
essence of Christology which a church- 
school pupil in the respective denomina- 
tions would be taught, presuming con- 
tinuous attendance through the age 
levels. 


1. The Church School Closely Graded 
Lessons. 


In this series, the fundamental inter- 
pretation of Jesus, which is the pivot for 
all other interpretation, is the presupposi- 
tion that he is the supreme source of 
the revelation of what the true nature of 
God and man is: in him is seen the true 
character of God in his personal relation 
with man; in him is also seen the true 
nature of man and what man is capable 
of becoming. This supreme revelation of 
God and man was the chief work of 
Jesus. 
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This revelation is also made the funda- 
mental basis for the description of his 
essential nature. The predominant ef- 
fort is not to predicate to him the attri- 
bute of divinity but rather that of human- 
ity. Recourse to the scriptures is seldom 
made to establish the attribute of divinity 
while a large portion of scripture is used 
to assert his humanity. The miracle 
stories are frequently used, but, it is 
important to note, for the purpose of 
enhancing a conception of Jesus’ human 
responsiveness to human needs and to 
establish his attitudes as exemplary for 
the pupil. Furthermore, there is an 
obvious selection of miracle stories for 
this purpose. Upon several occasions 
wonder is associated with the miracles 
when they are told, but they are never 
used to attribute divinity to Jesus. What 
explanation is given for the cause of the 
miracles would lead to the conception 
that Jesus demonstrated power which 
came from God because of his own 
close relationship to God, conditioned 
by personal adjustment, especially 
through prayer. 


A significant part of the total material, 
with and without specific sciptural foun- 
dation, is therefore specially devoted to 
the task of portraying Jesus’ human 
qualities. This human emphasis gains its 
impetus in part from a critical reaction 
against the traditional and authoritarian 
emphasis upon Jesus’ divinity, with the 
assertion that this traditional portrayal 
creates barriers to a characterization 
which can be understood and appreci- 
ated while a portrayal of his human 
qualities affords a basis for appeal and 
understanding. The approach is def- 
initely historical and inductive as over 
against the authoritarian method. The 
historic Jesus is the subject of the vast 
preponderance of material about him, 
and that historical portrayal is human- 
ized. 


Nevertheless the divinity of Jesus is 
asserted and maintained. The basis for 
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the predication of his divinity is the re- 
sult of his work and not because of a 
nature which makes him different and 
separates him from other men. He is 
not proclaimed God’s Son in a biological 
sense. It is clearly apparent that the 
use of the birth stories is made because 
of reasons of sentiment and not in order 
to establish a pectliar nature. Neither 
is it ever asserted that he had existence 
prior to his advent on earth. Indeed, 
there is no consistent effort to establish 
a conception of a metaphysical union be- 
tween the historic Jesus and God. Su- 
preme in the conception of divine Son- 
ship is the union of Christ with God 
in the realm of moral character. This 
is the primary basis for the assertion 
of his divinity. 

Fundamental also is the constant pre- 
supposition, both by direct interpreta- 
tion and implication, of his likeness to 
other men. His entire life is so inter- 
preted. He differs from others not in 
nature but only in his moral and spiritual 
excellence; for he was the highest 
achievement and example of the possibil- 
ities of unspoiled manhood when one 
lives as a true son of God. In this fact 
lies his supreme importance for man’s 
regeneration. In him we see the su- 
preme revelation of what constitutes 
God’s attitude toward man and what 
God’s will and way of life for man is. 
This revelation was not the product of a 
different way in which God works in 
the life of man. Indeed, its supreme 
significance is derived from the fact that 
it was forthcoming by normal and 
natural processes. Jesus, in the natural 
process of living and developing, per- 
fectly submitted himself to what he dis- 
cerned to be God’s will for human life 
and he thereby made the divine purpose 
manifest. In him is clearly seen the 
conditions under which the power of 
God may be released in human life to 
the end of making life abundant. It is 
in this sense that he is the Saviour of 
mankind, and this saving work is found 
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more in his life than in his death, and in 
his death only in the sense that it supple- 
mented this value given to his life. 

The conception of the “living Christ” 
is nevertheless a fundamental one 
throughout the material, although the 
historic Jesus receives precedence and is 
the primary basis for interpretation. A 
fundamental problem of theology is im- 
plicated here. The living Christ is 
clearly ascribed individuality from God, 
more by inference, to be sure, than direct 
interpretation. The basis for this infer- 
ence is the strong emphasis upon the 
distinction of the historic Jesus from 
God (i.e., in the sense of essential being), 
the clear assertion of his individual res- 
urrection, and the contention that belief 
in his living today and in his power to 
help is essential to Christian faith. 

This inference raises fundamental the- 
ological problems. Just what is the nature 
of Jesus’ elevated status? How does his 
function in his relationship to persons 
differ from the function of God? With 
the same functions ascribed to both Jesus 
and God, how will the pupil know to 
which to relate himself? It is clearly 
evident that these Church School Closely 
Graded Lessons create problems in this 
teaching of two Objects of faith which 
they never attempt to resolve. 


In this series there is no attempt to 
formulate its Christology into expressly 
stated doctrines. 


2. The Christian Life Course 


A primary characteristic of this course 
is its reliance upon the Bible as the 
standard and sole guide for its interpre- 
tation of the person and work of Christ. 
The Bible is stressed as the final author- 
ity in all teaching of the Lutheran 
Church. Fundamental in the teaching 
process is constant reference to scrip- 
tural data for proof of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. The Gospel portrayal of 
Jesus manifestly conveys the reality of 
his earthly existence and the facts of his 
human characteristics; but it is noted 
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that there is relatively little effort to 
point out these facts of human behaviour 
as evidence that he was man. In brief, 
direct emphasis upon Jesus’ human char- 
acter is not a feature of these lessons, 
and what reference is made to gospel 
data as evidence of humanity is done 
without explaining any basic reason of 
why he was human. This human por- 
trayal is obviously for the purpose of de- 
veloping in the pupil an attitude of 
love and appreciation for Jesus, upon 
which foundation is built the more im- 
portant concept of personal relationship. 


In striking contrast to this slight 
emphasis upon Jesus’ humanity is the 
material’s effort to affirm his divinity 
through extensive scriptural documenta- 
tion. The Beginners are taught that 
Jesus’ birth was planned by God from 
the fall of Adam and was prophesied 
down through the centuries by God’s 
spokesmen. To older pupils the birth 
of the Christ Child is presented as ev- 
idence of the divinity of his nature, with 
the biological factor introduced as de- 
cisive proof. Jesus’ growth and sinless- 
ness indicated his uniqueness; as the 
Son of God he was always victorious 
over temptation. The miracles, which 
receive prominent attention, demon- 
strated his “almighty power.” The resur- 
rection was “the guarantee of every- 
thing else in His marvelous life.” 


These emphases lead to the doctrinal 
formulation that God was incarnate in 
the Jesus of history; he was “the God- 
Man.” His pre-existence in the God- 
head is asserted. “He had always 
existed — even before the beginning 
of the world; He had always been in 
God; He had always been God.” His 
historic designation as “true Man” and 
“true God” is “the clear teaching of the 
Bible and the only satisfactory answer 
as to who Jesus Christ is.” The “mys- 
tery” of the Trinity is acknowledged to 
the student, with the assertion neverthe- 
less that “the revealed reality” of the 
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Trinity supersedes its mystery. In es- 
sence, the Christian view of God as de- 
rived from the reality of the Trinity 
“is the basis and strength of the Church’s 
life and of the Christian’s life.” 


Teaching of the true Godhead of Jesus 
Christ is accomplished in these lessons, 
however, primarily through the interpre- 
tation of his present functions and re- 
lationship with the pupil. It is Jesus 
Christ in his present relationship with 
the pupil that receives paramount atten- 
tion in all departments. Herein lies the 
major objective of the series:“To bring 
about . . . such a vital relationship be- 
tween Christ and the child as will trans- 
form the whole life of the child.” The 
historical study of him is directed toward 
realizing this end. In the lower depart- 
ments the various phases of his life are 
studied with the aim of leading the pupils 
to love him as their Lord, to understand 
him as the divine Son of God who now 
is their Lord, to have faith in his “al- 
mighty power” to help them in all situa- 
tions, to go to him in prayer for forgive- 
ness and help. The miracle stories are 
used as evidence of Jesus’ power to do 
all things for the pupil. This relation- 
ship is developed in terms of faith and 
trust which are explained as necessary 
for Christian living. 


The basis for faith in Jesus Christ 
lies in all that he has done for mankind 
in general and for each pupil in particu- 
lar. In his life but particularly in his 
death he made salvation possible for all 
mankind. A constant and emphatic as- 
sertion, especially in the three advanced 
departments, is that this phase of Jesus’ 
work was his greatest accomplishment, 
for only the God-Man could effect hu- 
manity’s salvation. While maintaining 
the theory of substitutionary atonement, 
this series acknowledges the mystery of 
how the cross effected universal salva- 
tion. But this very acknowledgement 
accentuates the basic importance of ac- 
cepting this achievement by faith. 
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Faith in Jesus Christ is, indeed, the 
heart and kernel of Christian thought 
and life; this is the theme which is per- 
vasive in every course. It is developed 
in the earliest courses as faith in the 
power of Jesus and trust in his forgive- 
ness; but from the Junior department 
on faith is identified primarily with its 
need in man’s redemption. This faith 
and loving trust in Jesus is “awakened 
by the Word of God.” That is the fore- 
most reason why the study of the Bible 
is so essential in Lutheran religious edu- 
cation. Once the pupil accepts Jesus as 
his Saviour and Lord, he is restored to 
“filial relationship with God;”’ he be- 
comes a “son of God” and returns to his 
rightful nature. Once restored to son- 
ship, his natural desire is to strive to 
attain the goals of sonship, i.e. Christlike- 
ness in character and participation in 
God’s kingdom. 


A dominant teaching is that man does 
not attain righteousness or earn salva- 
tion by his character or works because 
his own efforts are futile; faith is not 
only the prerequisite of salvation but also 
the basis of the Christian life. We are 
enabled to follow Christ when we be- 
lieve in him and we do so because of 
our love for him. From the earliest 
courses love for Jesus is constantly in 
the foreground as the motivation for 
Christian conduct. And in the advanced 
courses the essential relation of faith and 
life receives constant and objective 
study. Faith in God’s love and salvation 
through Jesus Christ is the foundation 
and main content of all teaching in this 
series. It pervades not only those 
courses which aim at doctrinal formula- 
tion but also those courses which deal 
with the practical problems of everyday 
life. 


A fundamental implication of this 
series is that mere character develop- 
ment or the training of right attitudes 
toward social problems is altogether in- 
adequate. The first necessity is the de- 
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velopment in the child of the religious 
attitude of faith and to guide him to see 
its fundamental relationship with life. 
Luther’s contention that “we live by 
faith” is strongly affirmed. 


The ultimate reward of salvation is 
“eternal life with Christ.” This is fre- 
quently taught throughout all courses. 
This reward will be bestowed when 
Christ returns to be the Judge of the 
living and the dead and to complete the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. 


3. Westminster Departmental Graded 
Lessons 


Space does not permit a complete re- 
view of this material. Suffice it to say 
that the Westminster series stands 
roughly midway between the two others 
in its Christology. The dominant char- 
acterization of Jesus Christ is his func- 
tion as Saviour. This is the primary 
basis for predicating his divinity since 
he was sent by God upon a divine mis- 
sion which God alone could initiate. That 
mission was to save mankind, particu- 
larly through the medium of substitu- 
tionary atonement. Why this means of 
salvation was necessary and how it ac- 
complished divine forgiveness once and 
for all constitutes “mysteries” but faith 
in and acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
personal Saviour are the primary condi- 
tions. 


The second dominant characterization 
is Jesus Christ as “the supreme Pattern” 
for emulation in living the Christian life. 
Much of the material’s portrayal of the 
historic Jesus, especially in his human 
manifestations, is for the purpose of es- 
tablishing norms for Christian conduct. 
This is frequently emphasized without 
effecting a tie-up with the doctrine of 
salvation taught. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear from many lessons that following 
Jesus’ way is the supreme means of life’s 
development without reference to the 
essential condition of faith in his atoning 
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This problem is illustrative of this 
material’s inadequate development of im- 
plied doctrines. We cannot do justice 
to this criticism as is our wont but must 
be content rather with the general eval- 
uation that these lessons, assuming 
points of interpretation from both liberal 
and conservative Christology, fail to un- 
fold for the pupil a connected and whole 
doctrine of Jesus Christ. 


EVALUATIONS AND PROPOSALS 


Our purpose here is to point to an 
approach common to these lesson sys- 
tems which is not only contrary to gen- 
uine educational procedure but which 
also would not permit the development 
of the theological emphasis that is cur- 
rently desired without resorting to the 
pre-liberal method of dogmatic trans- 
mission. This analysis will then help us 
to see that a return to theology does not 
necessarily mean a return to dogmatism, 
or in other words, emphasizing theology 
is not incompatible with sound educa- 
tional procedure. 


Our study revealed that both the con- 
tent and area of experience of each les- 
son series are determined by a precon- 
ceived theology. An illustration is the 
use of biblical data about Jesus. Each 
series obviously resorts to a one-sided 
emphasis and a selective process in order 
to give biblical support to its precon- 
ceived view. In the Church School 
Closely Graded Lessons, for example, 
there is a process of biblical selection 
and emphasis that leads to a view pri- 
marily characterizing Jesus’ humanity 
and the logical corollary of human per- 
fectability, to the exclusion of any im- 
portant consideration of Jesus’ function 
as Saviour and consequently of any note- 
worthy emphasis upon sin. Professor 
John C. Bennett has rightly character- 
ized such a method as “dogmatic opti- 
mism”. It certainly does not afford an 
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adequate biblical representation either of 
the life of Christ and his mission or the 
needs of persons for Christian faith and 
living. 


Despite the claim of The Christian 
Life Course that the whole scope of the 
New Testament is its source for a view 
of Jesus Christ, it commits the same 
error. The sustained emphasis upon 
Jesus’ divinity to the exclusion of any 
note-worthy effort to explain his human- 
ity necessitates a particular selection and 
use of biblical data. Even in its inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of substitution- 
ary atonement — its paramount teaching 
— there is no attempt to explain how 
Jesus’ humanity helped achieve eternal 
salvation for mankind. In one lesson, 
taught to Seniors, it is asserted that it 
was because Jesus was both “true Man” 
and “true God” that he could accomplish 
man’s salvation, but the implications of 
this contention are not developed. In 
another, the student is told that God be- 
came Man because in His plan it was 
necessary to do so to save men from 
their sins, but this is the extent of ex- 
planation. Aside from half-clothed 
teachings of this sort, there is no basis 
for understanding the significance of the 
human in Jesus. This series, therefore, 
illustrates, as truly as does The Closely 
Graded Courses, a one-sided approach 
and emphasis in its teaching Jesus 
Christ. 


It is against this sort of inadequate 
representation based upon a particular 
theology that the educational approach 
takes its stand. In its strongly worded 
reaffirmation of the creative function of 
Christian teaching, Christian Education 
Today repudiates the notion that any 
group can make claim to a final and 
complete statement of Christian truth. 
Rather is it 

“our obligation, as it was the obligation 

of our fathers in the Christian move- 

ment, to reinterpret Christian faith in 
terms of the living experience of our 
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own day, to discover its wider and 
deeper implications, and to bring it 
into effectual relation with the issues 
of contemporary living. In doing so, 
we should constantly remind ourselves 
that there are depths of meaning in 
the Christian gospel that far outrun 
our limited capacities to apprehend 
them. Nor should we seek to bind 
our own conceptions of Christian faith 
upon the future. Rather, we should 
by the understanding and appreciation 
of the great historic symbols seek to 
use them without being bound by 
them and to free those who will come 
after us to explore the depths and 
heights of Christian truth which can- 
not be fully stated within the frame- 
work of any given historic period.”® 


Now this position of religious educa- 
tional theory does not necessarily tend 
to dilute the central importance of Jesus 
Christ to Christian faith and life. To 
be sure, an overzealous preoccupation 
with the present and with moral values 
has made modern religious education 
vulnerable to the charge that its main 
concern has been character, not religious, 
education. But while this neglect is now 
a common admission, it does not point 
to congenital defects in the educational 
method as some critics would have us 
believe. This neglect has been due in 
the main to a preconceived theology and, 
as our study makes apparent, Jesus 
Christ was no less important as the focus 
for interpreting that particular theology 
than he was in those lessons which pro- 
claimed a conservative theology. 


The point is this: When any lesson 
system confines its theological teaching 
to a particular view, the end result is 


still adaptation regardless of any claim — 


to an experience-centered methodology. 
But creative religious education is far 
more than leading a pupil or group. to 
appropriate a particular religious inter- 
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pretation. Religious truth would for- 
ever remain a static deposit when bound 
by such a method, and life demands re- 
ligious truth to be dynamic, not static. 


Certainly, there is a timelessness about 
our Christian faith, but that which is 
timeless must become timely to each gen- 
eration and not be transmitted as an end 
in itself. It can do so in the full sense 
only when each generation, indeed, each 
individual, is given the opportunity to 
reinterpret its Christian heritage “in 
terms of living experience” of its own 
day. 


The problem in Christian education 
is, then, not one primarily of returning 
to theology, for such alone would mean, 
obviously, a return to a theology which 
someone or some group thinks is the 
theology. While some essential mean- 
ings now neglected might be properly re- 
instated in such a “return”, the gain, 
ultimately, would be a greater dogma- 
tism. The problem instead is a broader 
understanding and specific application of 
an educational process which repudiates 
particularism in theological interpreta- 
tion but which is as solicitous in its de- 
sire for vital theological teaching as any 
method or group. Indeed, the educa- 
tional method is the only method which 
makes possible a proper emphasis upon 
theological teaching without becoming 
dogmatic. There is no lesson system 
which adequately employs this method 
now. To develop fully a lesson system 
which leads persons to theologize upon 
the basic issues of life so that their whole 
living becomes grounded in a vital re- 
ligious outlook is an immediate and para- 
mount need in religious education. To 
develop a method of Christological teach- 
ing that leads persons to find in Jesus 
Christ the religious center for a vital in- 
terpretation of faith and living which 
meets all the varying needs of life, in- 
dividually and corporately, is the first 
necessity of that development. 
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Christians who teach or direct others 
in teaching about Jesus Christ must al- 
ways have this first principle in mind: 
Jesus Christ is Saviour, Teacher, Leader, 
living Lord, all in one and not primarily 
one. Individual and corporate experience 
demands him in all these functions, now 
one, then the other, each being for the 
time and need his primary function. In- 
dividual differences, varieties of indi- 
vidual experience, the varying character 
of the times from which issue common- 
felt needs demand that individuals and 
each generation have the right to seek in 
him the answers to their particular 
needs. Christian teaching should pro- 
vide this broad base. To limit such 
teaching to a Christology, as is the exist- 
ing manner, makes this impossible. 

It is evident that this manner of teach- 


ing about Christ will not be easy, espe- 
cially as there is at present little specific 
guidance for its effective promotion. 
Therein lies the danger in the current 
emphasis upon theology. There is wide- 
spread receptivity to this emphasis — 
which is a good sign — but with no or- 
ganized program for teaching theology 
in a manner consistent with good edu- 
cation, teachers will likely teach what 
they or someone else decide is the the- 
ology to teach — and that is not so good. 
Either religious educators who believe 
in the educational method must bring 
their philosophical principles down to a 
practical teaching level which will en- 
able this desirable emphasis to be made, 
and that real soon, or the educational 
method is due for a serious set-back. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


Cyarces E. HENpry* 


HREE YEARS AGO the National 

Board of the Boy Scouts of America 
created a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Luther H. Gullick, 
to make a study of the research needs 
of the organization and to recommend 
such realignment between the then sep- 
arate Research and Statistical Services 
as might be necessary to meet these needs 
in the Scout movement. 

Dr. Gulick and his committee, which 
included prominent lay and professional 
Scouters, recommended the consolidation 
of the functions of research and mem- 





*Director Research and Statistical Service, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


bership accounting and analysis; the 
creation of an extra-divisional unit re- 
lated directly to the office of the Chief 
Scout Executive; and the enlargement 
of its budget to permit expanded oper- 
ations. These recommendations were 
approved and consolidation took effect 
January 1, 1941. 

This present discussion will concern 
itself only with the research activities 
of the Service which constitute roughly 
30 per cent of its total operations. The 
Committee specifically outlined the fol- 
lowing areas for research: 

1. Evaluation of the Scout Program 

and its administration. 








- 
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2. Studies of the nature of boys: their 
interests, problems, capacities and 
responsibilities in modern society. 

3. Experimentation with new program 
devices that may be needed, as 
problems arise and as inadequacies 
due to changing social conditions 
are found in existing programs. 


4. Keeping abreast of the changing 
social order, and being aware of 
new educational, psychological, and 
sociological findings, as well as de- 
velopments in other social agencies. 

Fundamental in all of this was one 
central conviction, namely, that research 
must produce resulfs, not just findings. 
It must be a program geared to admin- 
istrative and organizational require- 
ments. It must grow out of genuine, 
felt needs. It must carry administrative 
commitment to act. 

This being the case, emphasis has 
been placed upon two main ideas — re- 
search for action, and research as re- 
lationship — and these are reflected in 
five principles that have been set down 
as a guide to research economy and 
effectiveness. 


1. Research is most likely to result in 
effective action if those adminis- 
tratively most directly related to 
the problems under analysis are 
fully and appropriately involved at 
every step in the process. 


2. Since Scouting occurs in small 
chartered units operating at the 
local level, research in Scouting 
must in the main be field research. 


3. Other things being equal, greatest 
economy and effectiveness in re- 
search result from a deliberate com- 
bination of evaluation and experi- 
mentation. 


4. Research itself must keep abreast 
of latest technical developments, 
adapting to current use such de- 
vices as the opinion poll, the mark- 
sensing card (described below), the 


one-way observation screen, the 
telescopic lens, the sound recorder, 
the workshop, and refinements in 
statistical analysis and electrical 
tabulating equipment. 

5. The dissemination of research find- 
ings calls for interpretation at 
different levels and of different 
types with emphasis on making them 
meaningful to Scout executives and 
to persons responsible for policy 
development within the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Research economy has been sought by 
centering field research in localities ad- 
jacent to academic research centers. 
During the past two years the research 
staff has worked in close cooperation 
with seven universities, more than 250 
local research collaborators, temporary 
and part-time assistants and volunteer 
participants, and with fifteen widely 
scattered local councils. Major projects 
have proceeded through a system of re- 
search assistanceships and grants-in-aid 
at Iowa State University, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Springfield College. Par- 
ticipating in each instance are faculty 
members and student research assistants, 
with the local Scout Executive as a con- 
sultant. 


Typical of the cooperative and de- 
centralized study being encouraged is a 
project now in progress in Chicago. 


“Boys who leave Scouting have 
reasons that we should know about.” “A 
businessman tries to be aware of what 
the consumer thinks of his product.” 
“Let’s ask the boys why they dropped — 
they are our consumers.” 


On the basis of similar logic the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Chicago Council 
decided to sponsor a study of the reasons 
separated Scouts give for leaving Scout- 
ing. By cooperative effort of a Research 
Committee in Chicago and the Research 
Staff of the Home Office a plan for the 
study was developed, with special em- 
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phasis placed on influences outside Scout 
Life that might cause the boy to drop. 


Boys who left Scouting in recent 
months (a total of 500) are being inter- 
viewed by 75 carefully trained, volunteer 
interviewers. The “drops” are taken 
from ten different communities in Chi- 
cago in order to get a range of social 
and economic influences. Only those 
boys are interviewed who have separated 
for some cause (as reported by the boy’s 
Scoutmaster) other than illness, moving 
away, death, or other reasons that 
Scouting cannot prevent. 


Rapport between the interviewer and 
the dropped Scout is aided through the 
use of the “Separated Scout Interview 
Game Board.” The boy is asked to sort 
a number of arrows, on each of which is 
a statement describing a typical reason 
for leaving Scouting. He chooses those 
that apply to himself and places them on 
the board in a position indicating that 
they are factors that pointed him away 
from the Scout Life area (in the center 
of the board). The relative strength of 
the reasons selected by the boy is indi- 
cated by chips placed on the arrows — 
five chips for those most important and 
one chip for those least important, with 
the gradations between. The rest of the 
interview is spent in discussion of the 
arrows placed on the board; other rea- 
sons, and those things that attracted the 
boy to Scouting. 


Two major field research projects 
have been undertaken during the past 
two years. One is known as the Troop 
Membership Study and the other as the 
Scoutmaster Training Experiment. 


The Troop Membership Study was 
undertaken to get answers to a whole 
series of questions raised in the process 
of membership accounting and analysis. 


What influences are most important 
in attracting boys to Scouting? 


How can these influences be made 
most effective? 
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What factors are most influential in 
leading boys to stay in Scouting or to 
leave Scouting after they have joined? 


How can the holding forces be devel- 
oped most effectively ? 


After extended. conferences with 
Scouters and research consultants, a plan 
of choosing pairs of “strong” and 
“weak” Troops — from the point of 
view of membership records — was 
formulated. The pairs of Troops were 
chosen to represent also different types 
of neighborhood and sponsorship set- 
tings. They also reflected ratings by the 
Local Council Executives involved. 


In the course of data collection, now 
completed, Troop meetings were ob- 
served in three different Councils for a 
period of three months. Over 100 Troop 
meeting observations have been made by 
the staff of 20 part-time research assist- 
ants under the local supervision of fac- 
ulty collaborators. Some 400 interviews 
were held with selected Scouts and for- 
mer Scouts of the Troops under study, 
also non-Scouts in the same communi- 
ties. Parents of Scouts and separated 
(dropt out) Scouts were also inter- 
viewed, as were Scoutmasters and other 
adult leaders in the sponsoring institu- 
tions and communities involved. Sev- 
eral group questionnaires and tests, in- 
cluding the Moreno Sociometric Test, 
were also administered. 


Analysis of the differences between the 
successful and unsuccessful Troops in 
terms of Scoutmaster behavior, Troop 
operation, program content, neighbor- 
hood and sponsor attitudes, etc., is now 
being completed. A series of supple- 
ments to Scouting for Facts and a re- 
search monograph are planned for pub- 
lication beginning in the fall of 1943. 


The Scoutmaster Training Experi- 
ment grew out of a desire on the part of 
the Educational Service to have an eval- 
uation made of a newly developed Train- 
ing Program for Scoutmasters. In the 
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process of joint planning this interest 
expanded to include deliberate experi- 
mentation. A few central queries gave 
spark to the enterprise. 

How can volunteers be trained to lead 

boys toward effective citizenship in a 

democracy ? 

How can recent research findings on 

such training be adapted to the Boy 

Scouts of America? 

How can the trainers of such leaders 

be effectively equipped to improve the 

local leadership? 

This project is now under way in 8 
cooperating Local Councils and invoives 
20 Scoutmaster Training Courses and 
Trainer Institutes. A number of these 
include carefully planned variations from 
the present official training procedures. 
Others represent studies of different 
ways of utilizing present materials and 
methods. 


It has been recognized throughout 
this project that the actual success of a 
training experience can only be measured 
in terms of a comparison of the perform- 
ance of leaders before and after train- 
ing. A corps of over 50 university re- 
search students have been carefully 
trained to make these measurements of 
performance. The measurements them- 
selves were developed at a series of 
workshops and conferences with Scout- 
ers and research consultants and mod- 
ified by 3 months of try-out in actual 
observation of Scoutmasters. 


Experience in making Troop observa- 
tions in connection with the Troop Mem- 
bership Study resulted in devising a 
technique whereby observations made at 
Troop meetings and in interviews could 
be recorded on pre-coded Hollerith ma- 
chine-sorting cards by a special pencil. 
These “mark-sensed” cards containing 
the information about Scoutmaster per- 
formance are sent direct to the Home 
Office where a machine with brushes 
sensitive to the graphite markings auto- 
matically punches the card as indicated 
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by the pencil marks. The data can then 
be tabulated and analyzed by electric 
sorting and tabulating machines. The 
data collection phase of this project has 
been completed. A preliminary report 
based upon a pilot study made prior to 
the launching of the larger study will 
be published by early fall. 

During the late summer of 1942, at 
the request of the Scout Executives of 
Region II (New York and New Jersey), 
the Research and Statistical Service co- 
operated in conducting a survey of boy 
attitudes and activities in relation to the 
war. Using a modified opinion poll 
approach, some 700 interviews were held 
with Scouts and non-Scouts, and with 
Scouters, parents and community lead- 
ers in four different types of commu- 
nities. The project was planned and 
carried forward as a cooperative under- 
taking. In each of the Local Councils 
research collaborators were secured who 
in turn shared in planning and in train- 
ing and supervising volunteer interview- 
ers. Technical research assistance was 
given at all steps of the project by the 
staff of the Research and Statistical 
Service, who also carried through the 
statistical analysis of the interview data 
and the publication of the final report.* 


Some highly interesting discoveries 
about the attitude of boys and leaders 
toward different war service activities 
and toward the war itself were made. 


Eighty per cent of the boys inter- 
viewed saw the possibility that this 
country might be placed under a serious 
state of emergency — “the real thing” 
— and that events might become grave. 
In seeing their role under such circum- 
stances Scouts were found to excel strik- 
ingly over non-Scouts, for example, in 
the number of active things they plan 





*“Boys in Wartime,” Special Research saugie- 
ment, Scouting for Facts, Nov. 194: See 
also article by Drs. Ronald Lippitt on Alvin 
Zander, “A Study of Boy Attitudes Toward 
Participation in the War Effort,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, May 1943. 
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to undertake, if an air raid comes. 
Marked differences were found between 
older and younger boys. This was true, 
you will recall, in England, and serious 
morale problems resulted from neglect 
in finding and clarifying important tasks 
for boys of different age levels. From his 
own report the American boy in the four 
communities studied demands that he see 
his job as something important. Making 
a game of it does not make a given 
project important as far as the boy is 
concerned. None of the jobs the boys 
responded to as important contribu- 
tions to the war effort stand at the top 
of their fun list. As one Scoutmaster 
put it, “My boys are all good workers. 
If it is important they will do good 
work, whether they like it or not.” 


About 65 of every 100 Cubs and 
Scouts, and about 57 of every 100 non- 
Scouts expressly indicate that they want 
a chance to do more. In most cases they 
name specific jobs which they feel they 
ought to be allowed to handle. 


The boys were given an opportunity 
to describe how their groups were or- 
ganized for war service and also to in- 
dicate how they felt things should be 
run so that they would feel like doing 
more to help. In other words, the survey 
sought a boy’s-eye view of his wartime 
leadership. Their responses are reveal- 
ing and emphasize again that type of 
leadership largely determines the level of 
democratic morale and of individual and 
group effectiveness. 


Half of the boys interviewed stated 
that they were told what war service 
activities to participate in and how to do 
them, with no opportunity to participate 
in the decisions or the planning. In about 
15 per cent of the cases the boys said 
they had a chance to plan how the job 
was to be done after it had been assigned 
to them. Somewhat less than 10 per 
cent of the boys reported having decided 
by discussion both on what to do and 
how to do it. In about one-fourth of 
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the units an announcement of the request 
for war service was made and then it was 
left up to each boy whether or not he™ 
would participate. 


Ten boys in a hundred felt that things 
were being run O.K. “just the way they 
are.” Half of the boys said that they 
wanted to be asked before their leader 
committed them to a given job or at 
least be given a chance for a cooper- 
ative discussion of how the job should 
be handled. A third of the Scouts and 
a fourth of the Cubs felt that their 
leaders should be more definite in telling 
them what to do and how to do it. 

Careful analysis of the data at this 
point disclosed several important rela- 
tionships. It was found, for instance, 
that a third of the Cubs and over half 
of the Scouts who are told “what to do 
and how to do it” asked for even more 
of the same type of leadership. The 
older boys showed significantly more 
satisfaction with authoritarian leadership 
than the younger boys. Satisfaction of 
boys with their leadership clearly is not 
a sign that a good job of Scouting is 
being done. 


Analysis further indicated that about 
80 per cent of the boys having the demo- 
cratic type of leadership desired an ex- 
tension of their decision and planning 
responsibilities, or they were satisfied 
with their leadership as it is. 


One half of the boys who were “left 
on their own” asked for a chance to 
talk and plan together with their leader. 
A fourth of them, however, were satis- 
fied to be entirely on their own, and 
another fourth asked for a strong auto- 
cratic leader. 


Another part of the study attempted 
to get at how the adult leaders them- 
selves went about the job of program 
development and how they thought their 
leadership could be made more effective. 


A final section of the study dealt with 
the boy’s conception of war aims, ques- 
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tions and anxieties related to the war, 
and attitudes toward enemy aliens and 
special groups. 

Much that has been undertaken dur- 
ing the past two years will contribute 
directly as systematic program evalua- 
tion and post-war exploration become 
accelerated. There are certain advan- 
tages in conducting research within an 
administrative as contrasted with ar ac- 
ademic setting. One stands a relatively 
better chance, it seems, of effecting a 
satisfactory balance between the acade- 
mician’s preoccupation with theory and 
method, and the administrator’s preoc- 
cupation with problems and action. One 
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stands a relatively better chance, too, it 
seems, of achieving a genuine partner- 
ship between research technician and 
administrative official at the two most 
crucial points in a research-for-action 
program, initiation (formulation of the 
problem) and implementation (gener- 
ating results at each step throughout the 
entire process as contrasted with wait- 
ing for findings). One stands a rela- 
tively better chance also, it seems, to es- 
cape from the provincialism of narrow, 
scientific disciplines and to mobilize 
useful resources from any and all of the 
social sciences in an integrated approach 
to a total situation. 


STUDENTS’ VERBALIZED VALUES 


ASAHEL D. WoopruFF* 


HE TERM values has had relative- 

ly little use in psychological circles, 
having been obscured most of the time by 
the more popular term attitudes. With 
few exceptions, those who have spoken 
of values at all have done so with refer- 
ence to attitudes in such a way as to 
give the greater psychological importance 
to the attitude concept. In 1940 the 
writer developed the thesis’ that atti- 
tudes, contrary to much popular opinion, 
are momentary and temporary states of 
readiness to act (neither directive nor 
dynamic), and that they receive their di- 





*Instructor in Educational Psychology, Cornell 

University. 

1. Asahel D. Woodruff, “Personal Values and 
the direction of Behavior,” School Review, 
50:32-42, Jan. 1942. 


rection and in fact their existence itself 
from the individual’s value concepts 
which act upon any given situation and 
decree what sort of behavior will be 
shown in that specific situation. Since 
attitudes are a phase of behavior, it fol- 
lows that the value concepts also decree 
what sort of attitude will be shown. This 
is somewhat contrary to the popular view 
that an attitude is “ a mental and neural 
state of readiness, organized through ex- 
perience, exerting a directive or dynamic 
influence upon the individual’s response 
to all objects and situations with which 
it is related.’ 


2. Allport, G. W., “Attitudes,” in Handbook of 
Social Psychology, Clark University Press., 
1935, page 810. 
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Under the writer’s thesis the fixity and 
generality hitherto ascribed to attitudes 
is shifted over to be shared by the two 
elements which give rise to attitudes, the 
pattern of values, and the behavior situ- 
ation faced by the individual. If these 
change little, attitudes will appear to be 
unchangeable. If they change much, at- 
titudes will appear to fluctuate. For most 
people they change little and therefore 
attitudes appear to be relatively fixed. 


A value has been defined by the writer 
as any object, idea, condition, or activity 
an individual consciously or unconscious- 
ly believes to have an effect on his well- 
being or self-realization, either directly 
to himself, or to those with whom he is 
concerned; those values which he feels 
contribute to his well-being having a 
positive tone, and those which he feels 
detract from his well-being having a 
negative tone. Behavior situations, then, 
are the fields within which the individual 
must seek his well-being. His pattern 
of values will be in constant play as the 
frame of reference within which he will 
weigh and react to whatever he finds in 
his stimulus-field. Out of that weighing 
process will come his attitude, with its 
emotional tone. 


Granting that personal values are the 
directive factors in behavior, it then fol- 
lows that there is likely to be a close re- 
lationship between what people value and 
what they will strive to accomplish. If, 
for example, the average American 
places a high value on participation in a 
program of social uplift, such move- 
ments will presumably receive wide sup- 
port and participation. If, on the other 
hand, the average American places a low 
or negative value on such a program, it 
is reasonable to expect the kinds of re- 
sistance and inertia which are commonly 
shown when far-reaching social pro- 
grams are advocated. The extent to 
which the ideals of a society will be 
achieved may be thought of as dependent 
on the relationship between the ideals of 
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the society and the values of the indi- 
viduals who make up that society. Value 
tests offer a promising approach to the 
problem of discovering what are the ef- 
fective directive yearnings of human be- 
ings, individually and collectively. 


The definition of a value given above 
implies the possibility that a person may 
have an effective value pattern of which 
he is not fully aware. This is no new 
thought ; it is basic in much of the criti- 
cism of current methods of measuring 
attitudes. These verbalized values may 
be thought of as the individual’s inter- 
pretation of what it would be good for 
him to seek in order to achieve substan- 
tial satisfaction in his social relation- 
ships. It is not at all clear at present 
under what conditions one’s verbalized 
values will correspond to or differ from 
his effective values. 


The present exploratory study is an 
attempt to sample the verbalized values 
of students from the standpoint of the 
background of the students, and the re- 
liability of such value judgments. The 
group used consisted of 118 students of 
elementary psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Each of them was asked to 
rank in the order of their importance 
to him, a list of twelve values consisting 
of wealth, organized social life, political 
power, social service, home life, com- 
fort, religion, security, personal improve- 
ment, excitement, friendship, and intel- 
lectual activity, ranking the highest 
value’ the next?, etc. This list does not at- 
tempt to include all value concepts of 
importance to various individuals. Those 
with the highest satisfaction-value were 
to be put highest in the list. The twelve 
values were taken from The Study of 
Choices*, a value test developed earlier 
by the writer. Removed from their set- 
ting in the test, the twelve terms listed 
here are subject to considerable variation 





3. Asahel D. Woodruff, A Study of the Direc- 
tive Factors in Individual Behavior. Doctor’s 
dissertation, The University of Chicago, 1941. 
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in personal interpretation, a fact whose 
total undesirability is not granted under 
the circumstances. In spite of that fact 
the agreement in rating among the sub- 
jects is very high, and is obviously re- 
lated to background. 

The students were divided into 
groups based on church membership and 
the value patterns of all students in each 
group were combined to give an average 
value pattern for the group. The Table 
contains the list of values determined in 
that manner. 
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near approach to statistical significance 
for the Catholics and Presbyterians. 
Other significant differences exist be- 
tween the Methodists and the Miscel- 
laneous Protestants, and between the 
Jews and all other groups in the Table. 


The only other value that fluctuates to 
any extent is social service. It seems 
to move feebly in the direction opposite 
to the movement of religion. Its mean 
position and probable error for each 
group is: Catholic, 8.94 + .42; Episco- 


RANK ORDER OF TWELVE VALUES OF STUDENTS 
GROUPED BY CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 








Misc. 





Protestants 

Roman . Episco- Metho- (No Church Presby- All 
Catholics palians dists named) terians Jews Students 

= 18 = N = 17 N = 27 N = 22 N = 18 N=1 
H.L* Fr. EEL, Sec. Fr. HLL. Fr. 
Sec. H.L. Secv. Fr. HLL. Fr. HLL. 
Fr. Sec. Fr. HLL. Sec. Sec. Sec. 
Rel. P.I. ra. Comf. Fel LA, Pi. 
PI. Rel. Rel. FL. LA. Comf. Comf. 
LA. 1A. Comf. LA, Comf. Pi. 1.A. 
Comf Comf. LA. Rel. Rel. S.S. Rel. 
Soc. Soc. SS. Soc. Exe. W. Soc. 
W. W. Soc. W. S.S. Exe. W. 
S.S. S.S. W. S.S. W. Soc. S.S. 
Exc. Exe. Exe. Exc. Soc. Rel. Exc. 
PP. P.P. ie. EP. PP. PP. P.P. 





*Abbreviations are: H.L., home life; Sec., security; Fr., friendship; Rel., religion; P.I., personal 
improvement; I.A., Intellectual activity; Comf., comfort; Soc., organized social life; W., wealth; 
S.S., social service; Exc., excitement; P.P., political power. 


The most significant shift from group 
to group is that of religion. Its mean 
position and probable error for each 
group is as follows: Roman Catholic, 
5.00 + .43; Episcopalian, 6.19 + .45; 
Methodist, 5.29 + .37; Miscellaneous 
Protestants, 7.67 + .44; Presbyterian, 
6.68 + .39; Jewish, 10.22 + .26. There 
are statistically significant differences 
between the mean positions of religion 
for the Roman Catholics and the Mis- 
cellaneous Protestants and Jews, and a 


palian, 8.19 + .40; Methodist, 7.82 + 
48 ; Protestant, 8.56 + .30; Presbyterian, 
8.32 + .35; Jewish, 6.17 + 48. Its 
mean position for the Jews shows a sta- 
tistically significant difference from that 
of all the other groups except the Meth- 
odists. The non-Jews show no signifi- 
cant differences among themselves on 
the value of social service. 

There are four other interesting facts 
about this comparison of verbalized 
values. (1) When the twelve values 
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are bunched into quarters, it may be 
seen that home life, security, and friend- 
ship invariably make up the top quarter 
of the list. (2) It may then also be 
seen that the second quarter of the list 
always includes three of these four — 
personal improvement, intellectual activ- 
ity, comfort, and religion. (3) Political 
power is the only value which does not 
vary from group to group. (4) The 
correlations between the rank orders for 
all the groups are very high. Each of 
these observations deserves a brief dis- 
cussion. 

There seems to be unquestioned ac- 
ceptance here of the value of homes, 
friends, and security. There is less agree- 
ment on which values come next, which 
is some indication that those values in- 
cluded in the second quarter of the 
group are of distinctly second order im- 
portance to the students. Consistently 
low in the ratings are political power, 
excitement, social service, and wealth. 
The writer ventures only the one rela- 
tively safe interpretation, that insofar 
as this group of students is concerned, 
there is little apparent zeal for seeking 
the welfare of others not part of their 
homes or circles of friends, but an in- 
tense interest in a comfortable life for 
themselves and their friends and fam- 
ilies. Whether the extremely low posi- 
tion of political power is indicative of a 
desirable or undesirable attitude toward 
public office depends to some extent on 
whether we want public officers who 
seek the office or are sought by the 
office. These students do not appear to 
be candidates for such positions. 
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The rank order correlations between 
the several lists of values range from 
87 to .97 with the exception of the 
Jewish group. In that case, when re- 
ligion is arbitrarily moved up to a posi- 
tion comparable to other groups, the cor- 
relation jumps from .73 (between Jews 
and Catholics) to about .92. These cor- 
relations are important as indications of 
the reliability for groups of the rating 
procedure used in this investigation. 


Two important cautions must be ob- 
served in such studies. (1) These group 
data give no indication whatever of the 
individual variations within the groups. 
Such variations can be studied by means 
of measures of dispersion and yield 
some very interesting results which, 
however, lie beyond the scope of this 
paper; in fact must be studied before 
one can apply these findings to indi- 
vidual students. (2) The concept of any 
of these values, e.g. religion, will differ 
from person to person. Accordingly, it 
is impossible from this sort of study 
to say that any certain kind of religious 
practice has been evaluated by all those 
who responded to the problem. 


What this study probably shows, is 
how the individual evaluates that aspect 
of religion which he has come to think 
of in connection with the term by reason 
of his previous experiences and his re- 
ligious milieu. The same is probably 
true of all twelve values. The problem 
of finding out what he is thinking of in 
accurate detail is not solved by a rating 
scheme as simple as this one. 














PERSONALITY TRAITS OF WORKERS 
IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION* 


ELeaNnor Hore JoHNson** 


MONG the many changes which 

have taken place in educational 
procedure during recent years, one of 
the most striking is the increasing im- 
portance given to student guidance. 
Psychological measurements have been 
an important part of guidance programs. 
Tests in mental alertness, manual dexter- 
ity and past achievement are given in 
most public and many private schools 
and these determine grades and promo- 
tions. Secondary schools and colleges 
in large numbers use test results in ad- 
dition to other criteria in their selection 
of students. Some schools and colleges 
use tests alone. Normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges and medical schools often 
use tests in connection with entrance re- 
quirements. 


This scrutiny of intellectual fitness for 
promotion from school to school has 
made very evident the fact that mental 
alertness is not the only prerequisite for 
success in the vocations for which stu- 
dents have been preparing. Intellectually 
able people have made many failures in 
later professional life. These failures, 
being presumably due to emotional in- 
stability, have given impetus to efforts to 
devise measurements of personality 
traits — and there are now many such 
tests and questionnaires in use, although 
they may be said to be still in an experi- 





*Original study was published in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1942. It 
has been freely quoted in this article by per- 
mission of the editor, Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. 


**Dr. Johnson is Associate Professor of Psy- 

chology, Emeritus, Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation; Fellow of Association of Applied Psy- 
chology, fellow of the American Association 
of Orthopsychiatry. 


mental stage. They have, nevertheless, 
been included in testing programs in 
schools and colleges and in some in- 
dustries, but hardly at all in graduate 
school guidance programs, in spite of the 
fact that among high-standing gradu- 
ates of the most demanding professional 
courses are found failures in professional 
practice. One hopes it may some day 
be possible to forecast such failures. 


As teacher of psychology and mental 
hygiene in a theological seminary, school 
of missions and school of religious ed- 
ucation, the writer became interested in 
the possible use of personality question- 
naires as a basis for the tentative pre- 
diction of success or failure in the field 
of religious work. The Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory was the one selected: 
it was given by the writer in connec- 
tion with several courses, and also as an 
aid to student counseling. Responses of 
the students were studied both statis- . 
tically and in connection with individual 
records. This questionnaire, or inventory, 
was devised and standardized by Dr. 
Robert Bernreuter, then of Leland Stan- 
ford University, and his assistants.’ Its 
validity is rather generally recognized 
— with the reservations which must al- 
ways be made in regard to any attempted 
measure or test of personality. It has 
often been used in connection with pro- 
grams of vocational counseling and in 
studies of personal fitness for various 
fields of activity. 


Besides giving this inventory to 150 
students in the course of several years, 
responses made to the same inventory by 





1. The test and instructions may be secured 
from the Stanford University Press. 
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150 successful insurance salesmen were 
secured (through the kindness of the 
personnel office of a large insurance 
company) and the two sets of answers 
were compared. 


Before giving some of the conclusions 
reached from this comparison, it might be 
well to describe the Personality Inventory 
briefly. It purports to measure six traits: 
emotional instability or neurotic tend- 
ency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extra- 
version, dominance-submission, feelings 
of inadequacy, and_ social-non-social 
attitude. It is scored with relation 
to the position of these traits in a 
percentile range. Thus, an individual 
may be in the lowest 10 per cent of all 
those tested in emotional instability, in 
the highest 15 per cent in self-sufficiency, 
the lowest 12 per cent in introversion, 
the highest 20 per cent in dominance, 
the lowest 15 per cent in feelings of in- 
adequacy, and in the middle ranges in 
sociability. We would then say of such 
a person that he is stable, self-sufficient, 
extraverted, dominant, self-confident and 
fairly sociable, though able to be con- 
tented when alone. There are 125 ques- 
tions to be answered by encircling yes, 
no, or a question mark. The scoring 
is done by means of a stencil and the 
scores are interpreted in accordance 
with a manual prepared by Dr. Bernreu- 
ter. It is therefore fairly independent 
of personal judgments. 


COMPARISON OF THE Two SETS 
OF RESPONSES 


In the student responses no one trait 
appeared often enough to be properly re- 
garded as a group characteristic. On 
the other hand among the salesmen 
“dominance” proved to be a real group 
characteristic, as one would expect with 
successful salesmen. There were, how- 
ever, interesting variations in the num- 
ber of times the separate traits appeared 
— sometimes often enough to justify 
comments. 

Taking the six traits in order — or 
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rather the first four, for the last two 
were not scored in the case of the in- 
surance men — the first, emotional in- 
stability, hardly appears in the student 
group, the highest frequency being en- 
tirely at the stable end of the curve. In 
some cases the amount of instability 
was infinitesimal. This will be com- 
mented on again later. The insurance 
group has more tendency toward such 
instability ; this may indicate more imag- 
ination, greater sensitiveness to the at- 
titudes of other people — again an essen- 
tial quality for successful salesmen. 


Self-sufficiency, the second trait, dif- 
fers markedly in the two groups. The 
students are more inclined to be self- 
sufficient than the salesmen; the latter 
are more inclined to wish to confer and 
plan together. Bernreuter defines the 
self-sufficient individual as follows: “He 
is able to be contented when by him- 
self. He prefers to work alone and de- 
pends upon his own judgment in reach- 
ing decisions and formulating plans.” 


In studying the individual scores and 
the correlation tables it appears that 
a high degree of self-sufficiency and the 
desire or ability to cooperate are seldom 
found together. Also that a very low 
percentile score in emotional instability 
and a high one in self-sufficiency have 
a close relation. Judging by the corre- 
lations, the self-sufficient individual is 
more than apt to be extraverted, dom- 
inant, sélf-confident and non-gregarious. 
This implies a lack of interest in co- 
operative endeavor and may constitute 
a very real disability, for in highly or- 
ganized communities many opportunities 
for taking part in plans for social better- 
ment exist which the theological stu- 
dent trained to be a “leader” either does 
not realize or, if he does, is somewhat 
awkward or resistant about using. 


Although these comments do not 
apply to either group as a whole, there 
was a large enough number of students 
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having extreme scores in self-sufficiency 
and stability, also in extraversion, to 
justify speculation. Although, also, a 
very low score in emotional instability 
might seem on the surface to be an ad- 
vantage it was found through this study 
of individual scores that extreme scores 
in any trait were unfortunate. One can 
be too stable, too extraverted, conse- 
quently too insensitive to the needs and 
attitudes of others. 


Scores in the middle ranges apparently 
indicate greater poise and emotional ma- 
turity. Such scores were more frequent 
among the salesmen than in the student 
group. 

The third trait, introversion-extraver- 
sion, has a high correlation with the first 
trait ; what has been said of emotional in- 
stability applies to it also. 


The fourth trait, dominance, appears 
among the students almost as often as 
among the insurance salesmen, although 
not often enough to be accepted as a 
group characteristic. The frequent pres- 
ence of this trait accentuates a tendency 
to lack of interest in cooperation, also 
to lack of insight in regard to other 
people (extreme stability). Because of 
the small number in the group studied 
no dogmatic statements should be made, 
but the subject is important enough to 
call for close consideration. 


We ask ourselves, then, if no trait 
appeared frequently enough to charac- 
terize the students in religion as a whole, 
can any statement be made as to a gen- 
erally agreed upon goal toward which 
the minister or missionary is striving? 
Two goals, perhaps the most usual ones, 
fit in very well with the picture sug- 
gested by the scores described above. 
In the case of the minister, whether on 
the home or foreign field, the great 
preacher is probably the most frequent 
ideal. The student or graduate sees him- 
self influencing large groups of people 
by his eloquence and persuasive powers. 
But there are not many outstanding 
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preachers and probably only a small 
number of students who have the special 
endowments needed to achieve such an 
ideal. Then there is the successful or- 
ganizer. Many ministers and mission- 
aries, certainly many church-school lead- 
ers, are apparently deeply influenced by 
the belief that success in the religious 


field is more dependent on the effective 


organization of church school, young 
people’s groups, etc., than on any other 
one thing. 


There is no intention on the part of 
the writer to decry either of these goals, 
but there is another, perhaps antedating 
the other two, to which renewed atten- 
tion has been called during the last few 
years.2 This goal, that of the single- 
minded parish priest, has been considered 
by many teachers in theological semi- 
naries to be implicit in the situation and 
so not to demand special notice in the 
curriculum. It has often been found, 
however, that ministers and other re- 
ligious workers have been least effective 
and sometimes least interested in per- 
sonal counseling with spiritually sick 
and mentally distressed persons. This 
special phase of a minister’s work would 
seem to be peculiarly in line with many 
passages in the Bible, which, judging 
from the curricula in schools of religion, 
is the outstanding source book from 
which both sermons and rules of belief 
and conduct are drawn. We find direc- 
tions by the prophets, the apostles, and 
Jesus himself which are applicable to 
the minister as priest and counselor rath- 
er than as leader, preacher, or organizer. 


“What does the Lord desire of thee 
but to deal justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly with thy God?” “The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 





2. The Councils for Clinical Training of Theo- 
logical Students, both in New York and Bos- 
ton, are providing for teaching and guidance 
in the understanding of personal and social 
problems among suffering people. See Re- 

ligious Education for May-June, 1943. 
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faith, meekness, temperance”; and in 
First Corinthians, Paul lists gifts and 
special abilities, then says: “Yet I 
show unto you a more excellent way,” 
and proceeds to discourse on all the 
attributes of love. 


In the Gospels, Jesus’ admonitions 
to his disciples — who were to go out 
into all the world — seem clear: 
“Blessed are the meek”, “Let him who 
would be first among you be the serv- 
ant of all”; Jesus said he came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister; 
and note that most searching comment 
of all: “He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it; he that loseth his life, the 
same shall find it.” 


Must we not practice the qualities 
described in these passages from the 
Bible, if the world is to become one in 
which men can dwell together? Preach- 
ing about these qualities is not enough. 
The leader who can move toward their 
fulfillment must embody them in _ his 
own life and know how to teach them 
in quiet, where only two or three are 
gathered together. 


There is a hunger for that kind of 
religion among many people — partic- 
ularly “intellectuals.” Sometimes in the 
midst of words and of organizations it 
is hard to find. Can the seminaries plan 
courses which in concrete form shall 
embody such an ideal leadership? <A 
list of traits characterizing such min- 
isters, missionaries, and church-school 
directors might present a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture to that which has emerged 
from the inventory responses discussed 
here. 


Since writing the above I have had 
called to my attention a study of semin- 
arians “in a large western Archdiocese” 
which was published by the Catholic 
University of America in June, 1942. 
It is a satisfaction to comment on this 
publication, for it is more inclusive than 
the one I have described above and con- 
tains many suggestions for more thor- 
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ough work in this field. Few conclusions 
were drawn or recommendations made 
beyond urging that such procedures be 
adopted by all seminaries. In his Intro- 
duction, the author says: 


“The development of an adequate 
personality testing program for sem- 
inarians supplementing the faculty rat- 
ings of students would be welcomed 
by every seminary director. The test- 
ing program would in no way sup- 
plant the ratings of the faculty. It 
would be a kind of guide to which the 
seminary authorities could turn for 
aid in understanding or evaluating a 
particular student. Each year the sem- 
inaries of this country spend thou- 
sands of dollars upon men who even- 
tually are dropped because of their 
failure to measure up to the standards 
that prevail there. Is there no way of 
finding out earlier who these men are 
and thus effect a saving for the sem- 
inaries ?””5 


One might well add, “and save the 
men themselves from time-consuming 
failure with its unfortunate effects on in- 
dividual personality.” 


This Catholic study was more exten- 
sive than the study of a Protestant in- 
stitution described above. In carrying it 
out several tests were given and the re- 
sults combined and compared. Also, the 
number of Catholic seminarians was 
larger than the number of Protestant 
students. Among the tests, besides the 
Bernreuter, were two of special impor- 
tance — a test of general intelligence, 
the need for which is referred to in my 
complete study, and a rating scale, of 
great value in estimating various person- 
ality traits which cannot easily be in- 
cluded in formal tests. 





3. Quoted by permission from “Personality 
Traits of Seminarians,” by Thomas J. Mc- 
Carthy, Studies in Psychology and Psychi- 
atry, the Catholic University of America, 
Vol. V, No. 4, June, 1942, 
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Also in the Introduction Father Mc- 
Carthy states that the study was made 
“in the hope that such an analysis would 
be of help in setting up a personality 
testing program for seminaries,” and he 
cites the fact that there is already one 
quite elaborate program in a non-Cath- 
olic divinity school and that one Protes- 
tant church group has made a personality 
study of candidates for the mission field. 
Neither of these institutions is named. It 
is known that many failures in parishes 
and on the mission field are due to dif- 
ficulties in personal adjustments and in 
maintaining successful human relations. 
It seems logical to hope that more of 
such schools and institutions may avail 
themselves ‘of methods which have 
proved useful in other areas of educa- 
tion. Dr. McCarthy’s study points the 
way to the adoption of such techniques. 

There is not sufficient space to de- 
scribe this monograph more fully, but 
certain comparisons are provocative of 
speculation. One point made in the 
description of student responses in my 
own study was that “dominance” and 
“self-sufficiency” occurred more fre- 
quently than any other trait dealt with 
in the Inventory. The contrary is true 
in the Catholic study. The seminarians 
in the western Archdiocese were neither 
dominant nor self-sufficient; it is even 
suggested that the majority of rankings 
show an undue dependence on the en- 
vironment. (Bernreuter states that “low 
scores on the ‘self-sufficient’ scale show 
an unwholesome dependence on environ- 
ment”). Scores in the middle ranges of 
all tests seem to indicate emotional ma- 
turity. As to the scale for domi- 
nance” the questions emerge: Is the sta- 
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tus of the Catholic priest so assured 
that he does not feel any need to assert 
his own position as leader or guide? 
Or does his education for the priest- 
hood emphasize his concern with his 
parishioners’ needs and weaknesses so 
fully that no room is left for concern 
with himself and his own advancement? 
Can he more readily lose his own life 
— and so find it? All such speculations 
deal with the average seminary student, 
and presumably one never meets an 
average person — only speculates about 
him or sums him up statistically. Never- 
theless, traits cluster about the average 
in revealing ways. 

It has been said that the Catholic 
priest is apt to be a more welcome vis- 
itor in sick wards than the visiting 
Protestant clergyman because he seems 
more at ease and sure of what he can say 
that will be of comfort to the patient. 
Both the education of Catholic semi- 
narians and their social status may ex- 
plain this. The priest’s garb is an intro- 
duction and declares in advance what he 
stands for. This makes for ease in re- 
lations: there is less to explain. The 
Protestant minister has to prepare his 
own way. The education of hospital 
chaplains as conducted by the Council 
for the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students, previously referred to, ought 
to make easy the overcoming of such 
difficulties where they exist. The empha- 
sis on understanding the individual and 
giving him actual help and comfort 
which characterizes the Council’s plan of 
study should relieve self-consciousness 
and bring about that spiritual poise and 
strength of character which the present 
world so terribly needs from its leaders. 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Epwarp W. BLAKEMAN AND Epwarp G. GROESBECK* 


N VIEW of the fact that a recent 
I study of religion in universities and 
colleges in the State of Michigan is to 
be made the basis of similar studies in 
certain other states, a brief summary 
of the Michigan study may prove of 
interest. The period covered here is 
1941-1942, but subsequent studies will 
move into the war period in order to 
identify changes now taking place. 


1. At the end of the first 100 years of 
higher education in the State of Mich- 
igan, eight state universities and col- 
leges and seven civic junior colleges — 
fifteen tax-supported institutions — and 
eleven church universities and colleges 
— Catholic and Protestant — had been 
accredited by the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


2. The survey included 3 universities, 
16 colleges, and 7 junior colleges. The 
University of Detroit is controlled by the 
Jesuit fathers as a branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The University of 
Michigan is a state university while 
Wayne University is controlled and 
supported by the City of Detroit and 
Wayne County. Of the 16 colleges, 7 
are affiliated with Protestant denomina- 
tions, 6 are publicly supported and 3 
are Roman Catholic. All of these in- 
stitutions are coeducational except the 
3 Catholic women’s colleges. The 7 two- 
year junior colleges are coeducational, 
publicly supported institutions. 





*Dr. Blakeman is Counsellor in Religious Edu- 
cation in the University of Michigan and Mr. 
Groesbeck is Graduate Assistant in Religious 
Education, University of Michigan, 1940-43. 


3. In the institutions accredited by the 
North Central Association, the total en- 
rollment was 56,701. Of these students, 
48,318 were in state institutions while 
8,384 were in church institutions — one 
in six in church schools. From the 
religious census given for many of the 
institutions, it is suggested that there are 
as many Presbyterian, Methodist or Bap- 
tist students in each of the three major 
universities in Michigan — the Univer- 
sity, Wayne, or Michigan State, as in the 
schools founded by the denominations 
indicated. This does not hold true for 
Dutch Reformed and Catholic constit- 
uencies. 


4. The enrollment in religion courses 
shows that 50% of the students in the 
church institutions are in at least one 
course in religion. In the state institu- 
tions, (professional colleges included), 
2% of the enrollment are in at least one 
religion course. If the study should ex- 
clude the professional colleges at the 
four institutions having such divisions, 
this 2% would climb to 12%. 

Over five times as many semester 
hours in religion were taken in church- 
affiliated colleges as were taken in the 
tax-supported institutions, although the 
former schools had less than one-fifth the 
student enrollment. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the following facts: (a) 
Religion is a required subject in the 
church institutions. Nine institutions re- 
quired from 2 to 16 hours of Bible or. 
religion. The median number required 
was eight semester hours. (b) Few 
teachers’ colleges offer courses in re- 
ligion. (c) The junior colleges offer 
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none, and (d) because of a selective 
process, those having religious interest 
tend to attend the church colleges. (e) 
In the universities, the nature of re- 
quirements in Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Business and other professional 
schools virtually excludes the election of 
courses in religion. 


5. Chapel is held regularly in all 
church colleges. Attendance is required 
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philosophical and doctrinal courses 30%, 
religious education 20%, historical 12%, 
seminars and honors courses 3%. 

7. The number of semester hours in 
religion given by various colleges ranged 
from 2 to 54 — the arithmetical average 
being 19.5, the median term 17.5. Not 
all of these courses are offered every 
year, however. 

8. The seven tables relate to Affili- 








KALAMAZOO COLLEGE (Protestant) 


Great Personalities of the Old Testament ...... 
Organization of Religious Education .......... 
Principles of Religious Education ............. 
Literature of the Old Testament .............. 
Literature of the New Testament ............. 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus ............. 
Nature and Function of Religion .............. 


Religions of the World 
Modern Christianity 


Making of the Bible .............0..0.c00000- 


ee ey 


Hours Offered Hours Required No. Enrolled 


aheiea ae 3 


29 0 61 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT (Catholic) 


The Sacraments and Eschatology ............. 
Creation and Redemption ................--++- 
Religion and Leadership .................2-00- 
PRG SOCIO COREE 6. sien cc csccccccecteces 
SCHRITTE ogo eieccatevscessceseusere's 
CIR ERE ooo din cvicccevnnceetnciees 
NT NEE Sa oct od cks owes nedsusineses 
COON IMEI ASS kc csc cdeccccsescediseeaces 
CMO NOONE 65. Fas olden th oicinces viecavess 


Apologetics 
The Creed 


| 


SE Se v.82 hs Nerd aeties GAS oon wow ee wanes wees 


Hours Offered Hours Required No. Enrolled 
ce reen 1 


ouaaate 1 


16 8 1,532 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE (State) 


Modern Social Problems of Christianity ....... 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus ............. 
Educational Work of the Church ............. 
Introduction to Christianity ..............--.+- 


Philosophy of Christianity 


eee ee ee ee 


Religion in Modern Life ..............000ee00: 
ESYINGS OF CHMIStES (66. a oak cdnecevetceses 


Hours Offered Hours Required No. Enrolled 


susenee 2 
atone 2 
ae we 2 


14 0 262 





in nine of the eleven. Chapel is not held 
at any of the state universities or col- 
leges. 

6. The Biblical courses account for 
35% of the courses listed as religion, 


ations of Institutions, Courses Offered 
and Religion Hours required for Gradu- 
ation as reported by the North Central 
Association, Attendance Requirements 
and Programs of Chapel, Staff Members 
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Active in Voluntary Religious Activities, 
Number of Graduates who have Entered 
Christian Church Callings, Other Types 
of Religious Expression, Summary for 
Church Colleges, and Summary for State 
Institutions. 

9. A vast amount of information re- 
lating to faculty leadership in religious 
groups, types of religious agencies, and 
ecclesiastical leaders is contained in the 
study and will supply a basis for further 
search appraisal and interpretation. 
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10. In the transfer of students, credit 
in religion courses is accepted by all but 
four of the church colleges. Three state 
institutions — Western State Teachers 
College, University of Michigan and 
Flint Junior College — accept such 
credit. 

11. The difficulty in the exchange of 
credit in religion is brought out dramat- 
ically by listing the courses in a Prot- 
estant, a Catholic and a State institution, 
as shown in the table above. 
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BASIS AND CONDITIONS OF 
PEACE 


R. M. MaclIver, Towards an Abiding 
Peace. Macmillan, 195 pages, $2.50. 


Francis J. McConnett, JoHN Foster 
Duties, WILLIAM Paton, Leo Pav- 
Lovsky, Hu Suiu, C. J. Hamsro, 
A Basis for the Peace to Come. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 152 pages, $1.00. 


DanteEt A. Potinc, A Preacher Looks at 
War. Macmillan, 100 pages, $1.25. 


SumNneER WELLES, The World of the 
Four Freedoms. Columbia University 
Press, 121 pages, $1.75. 


EpucaTIONAL Poticies CoMMISSION, 
Education and the People’s Peace. 
Washington, D. C. 59 pages. 

To the making of books on the next 
peace there is no end, but there are grati- 
fying evidences of the emergence of 
agreement upon certain fundamental 
principles or bases of peace. The discus- 
sion of the complex and difficult prob- 
lems involved is proving fruitful. 

Prof. MaclIver’s volume is a truly 
notable contribution. It is eminently 
realistic, judicious and _ philosophical. 
There isn’t a trace of wishful thinking 


in it. Its proposals are feasible as well 
as imperative. The program outlined 
represents the minimum essential to suc- 
cess, yet that minimum is in no sense 
inadequate. 

We must make up our minds, Prof. 
Maclver argues, to pay the cost of a 
durable peace, and that involves member- 
ship in a league to enforce peace, the 
surrender of a small part of so-called 
sovereignty, tariff reduction to a reason- 
able level, etc. We must stop talking 
nonsense about returning to normalcy 
and to unfettered private enterprise. 
“Government alone can create and re- 
create the broad firmament of order on 
which private enterprise can operate for 


‘the good of all.” 


Here is a sober and wise remark on 
the thorny question of boundaries and 
the claims of the small nations: “There 
is no law written in the heavens that ev- 
ery ethnic group or sub-group must own 
a state, with all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty.” Let the critics of Russia 
ponder this pertinent remark. Prof. 
Maclver, in sketching the elaborate ma- 
chinery of world organization, makes an 
original and valuable suggestion — name- 
ly, the creation of an International 
Equity Commission to study and submit 
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proposals designed to prevent or settle 
disputes not adjudicated by the Interna- 
tional Court or otherwise and several 
other important types of proposals. De- 
cidedly, here is a book for high-minded 
statesmen and peace planners. 

In the second volume under notice, six 
international leaders discuss the eco- 
nomic, political, and religious problems 
facing us and requiring long-range plan- 
ning now. All fully recognize the need 
of international peace machinery, pos- 
sibly modeled upon the League of Na- 
tions under an improved covenant and 
considerably more democratic direction 
and control. The interdependence of eco- 
nomic and ethical factors is emphasized 
by Bishop McConnell. Surely, he ob- 
serves, “it comes within the province of 
the church to insist upon society’s right 
and duty to maintain the material condi- 
tions which make the achievement of the 
higher human ideals possible”. Leo Pav- 
lovsky, an eminent economist, warns the 
nations against the serious blunders 
which were made after the first world 
war, in the shape of absurdly high tariffs, 
wasteful loans, quota and exchange re- 
strictions, bilateral trade agreements, etc., 
and which prevented the return of mod- 
erate prosperity. He presents a sound 
program of measures calculated to pro- 
vide full employment and promote sta- 
bility and progress. Mr. Hambro stresses 
educational provisions of the post-war 
program. Each of the contributors has 
something vital to say. 

Dr. Poling’s little book is a moving, 
eloquent, noble plea — or argument — 
for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
war against the barbarous Axis enemies 
and a just and durable peace based on 
justice to all nations. Dr. Poling finds 
nothing Christian or civilized in pacifism, 
and his sees no future for religion - 
decency under Nazi-Fascist tyranny. 
argues persuasively in favor of an fae 
national organization to enforce peace, 
and of the relinquishment of the pseudo- 
sovereign right to make aggressive and 
criminal war. He should be read by 
pacifists and conscientious objectors, and 
particularly by those who are proud of 
the alleged fact that the church — or 
clergy — is not in the war. 

Mr. Welles’ volume comprises several 
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addresses delivered at conferences or 
dedications, or business gatherings. They 
are all vigorous, forthright and impres- 
sive. The lessons of our failure after the 
first world war to enter the League are 
driven home and the ibility for 
that tragic blunder is laid at the door of 
blind and partisan politicians. Mr. Welles 
minces no words in dealing with our 
present isolationists and chauvinists, but 
he is confident that the people will not 
permit another betrayal, but will heartily 
support the plan for a strong world or- 
ganization to enforce peace. He also ex- 
pects whole-hearted popular approval of 
a liberal and reciprocal trade policy. 

The pamphlet issued by the representa- 
tive Educational Policies Association is a 
timely and pertinent reminder of the role 
liberal education must play not only in 
the effective prosecution of the war, but 
in planning and organizing of the peace. 
It advocates conferences and discussions 
of educational policy for and by the 
United Nations, as well as the establish- 
ment of a council to propose joint meas- 
ures covering textbooks, films, exchange 
of professors and students, library re- 
building and resumption of suspended 
cultural activities. 


Victor S. Yarros. 
& SF & 


SOCIAL WORK 


EstHER LuciLtLtE Brown, Social Work 
as a Profession. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 232 pages. 

Cora Kastus, Editor, Relief Practice in 
a Family Agency. Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, 122 E. 22nd St., 
New York, 121 pages, $1.50. 

JosEPHINE AND PAauLINe R. StrRope, 
Social Skills in Case Work. Harper, 
195 pages, $2.50. 

HELEN LELAND WHITMER, Social Work. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 539 pages, $3.00. 


Several recent attempts have been 
made to define and to discuss the field of 
social work. Miss Whitmer goes far be- 
yond her original plan of telling us what 
social work is about. This was because 
it is impossible to state definitely what 
social work is, not because social work- 
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ers do not know what they are doing, but 
because of the disagreement with regard 
to the limit of their professional field. 

_ Her book is divided into three major 
parts: (1) the nature of the social work 
institution and the function it serves, 
_(2) what circumstances and needs called 
it into existence, and how its present 
basic principles were arrived at, and (3) 
how its chief function is discharged in 
the various fields in which it now oper- 
ates. 

Miss Kasius is concerned about one 
phase of (3) above — the giving of fi- 
nancial relief in the private agency which 
she believes to be one of the main func- 
tions of social work agencies. Since pub- 
lic welfare agencies have undertaken the 
main role, it has been asked whether the 
private agency continues to give relief. 
Cora Kasius tells us that they do in a 
wide range of problems which are dis- 
cussed in successive chapters. The de- 
cision whether or not, and on what 
grounds, to give relief, is still one of the 
most difficult of case work decisions and 
calls for a high degree of knowledge and 
skill. 


Case work includes many practical 
social services, such as relief, child plac- 
ing, advice on home management and 
other forms of family guidance. All help- 
ful case work activities involve under- 
standing of both objective circumstances 
and also of the individual’s behavior, at- 
titudes, and capacities to use help. To 
keep a balance between the economic 
and the psychological factors in helping 
people is one of the advances of case 
work in a family agency. 


Miss Kasius realizes that in the early 
depression years all agencies were so 
overwhelmed by the necessity of dis- 
pensing relief quickly that they had little 
opportunity to reconsider practice and 
identify changes and growth. Recently, 
more professional criteria for the ad- 
ministration of relief have been evolving. 
Functions should be responsive to com- 
munity changes and developments in 
practice. 


Case work has been continuously con- 
cerned with the social adjustment of in- 
dividuals in problem situations and has 
developed valuable social skills. Jose- 
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phine and Pauline Strode tell us of these 
in Social Skills in Case Work. Individu- 
al caseworkers possess social skills in 
varying degrees. Studies of leaders re- 
veal their success to be largely co-ordi- 
nate with the employment of such skills 
as social insight, empathy, sociality, etc. 
We are apt to think of social skills as 
the native endowment of a few unique 
individuals, yet research in personality 
development has shown that social skills 
are more acquired than inborn qualities. 


Teachers, welfare administrators, per- 
sonnel managers, public health nurses, 
deans, vocational counselors, agricultural 
agents, group workers, probation and 
parole officers, employment interviewers 
and any person who works directly with 
others, as well as case workers, require 
social skills and are seeking to under- 
stand these skills and how to acquire 
them. In Social Skills in Case Work 
the material is so organized as to make 
their task easy. 


The three books already discussed 
could very easily be used as texts in an 
Introduction to Case Work with Social 
Work as the basic text and Relief Prac- 
tice in a Family Agency and Social Skills 
in Case Work as supplementary reading. 
The many case histories in Social Work 
illustrate various technics employed in 
case work as well as the functions of the 
many social work agencies. Of particu- 
lar interest is the excellent list of refer- 
ences for further study at the end of 
each chapter. 


It is questionable whether Social Work 
as a Profession should be mentioned 
first or last. This is one of a series by 
the Russell Sage Foundation comparing 
conditions in the professions. Because it 
is recognized that to a large extent the 
effectiveness of a person is dependent on 
his training a large part of the book deals 
with the changes and problems of effec- 
tive training. Similarly, since profes- 
sional associations are capable of doing 
much to raise the standards of practice 
and of determining what the relation of 


a group to the society it serves shall be, 


the most important of the national as- 
sociations are described at some length. 
An attempt has been made to interpret 
the present and to foresee the possible 
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future of the profession. The many tables 
in the book are especially helpful. This 
book is a good reference book for col- 
lege students who are undecided as to 
entering the profession; it is helpful to 
case workers in choosing a locality in 
which to work, and it is essential to all 
deans and to vocational guidance direc- 
tors. 


Alice Hites Castle. 
& s&s & 


Louis T. Benezet, General Education 
in the Progressive College. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, 
190 pages, $2.35. 

This well-written volume, which will 
be read with interest and profit by stu- 
dents of college education, reports a 
study of the programs of education 
which have been developed during the 
past ten years in three progressive col- 
leges, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and 
Bard, selected by the author because of 
their accessibility to New York and of 
their typicalness. All three schools are 
small liberal arts colleges, with better 
than average financial resources, with 
a high faculty-student ratio, and with a 
selected student body. | 

A difficulty faced at the outset con- 
cerned definitions. What is General 
Education? When is a college Progres- 
sive? Since acceptable definitions ap- 
parently are not to be found, resort is 
had to descriptions. General education 
is that education which is not specific or 
vocational. A Progressive College is a 
college which proclaims itself as such, 
and which subscribes to the tenets of 
the Progressive Education Association. 

The study is descriptive and not evalu- 
ative. It is mainly a report of what col- 
lege authorities have said they were 
going to do and the reasons assigned 
therefor. Some faculty members are 
interviewed, but no students. There is 
ample evidence that the.colleges studied 
are trying to meet the educational needs 
of their students. No attempt is made 
in this study to determine to what extent 
they are succeeding. 


What are the educational needs of col- 
lege students? This is the question 
which troubles the author throughout his 
investigation. He labors manfully to 
resolve dualisms which in the humble 
opinion of this reviewer, simply do not 
exist. Should the school be subject- 
centered or student-centered? Should 
the school teach subjects or students? 
These terms are not antithetical; one is 
an accusative and the other is a dative. 
We should teach subjects to students. 


The author says that “college educa- 
tors have agreed in focusing their aims 
on two centers, the individual and so- 
ciety.” Here again we are presented a 
dualism which does not exist. What the 
author and his college educators should 
do is focus attention on one center, which 
is the individual in society. The indiv- 
dual does not exist in vacuo. Society 
makes him and he in turn helps to make 
and re-make society. 


R. B. Parsons. 
2% KF SF 


I. B. Berkson, Education Faces the Fu- 
ture. Harper & Brothers, 345 pages, 
$3.50. 

In this appraisal of representative con- 
temporary philosophies of education Dr. 
Berkson sees the school in its rela- 
tionship to the emergent democratic 
society. Hence at the very beginning of 
his book he makes a careful analysis of 
nineteenth century liberalism and of the 
changes in the liberal pattern of ideas 
rendered necessary by the new Social and 
economic conditions which have de- 
veloped in more recent years. 

Dr. Berkson next proceeds to a detailed 
and critical presentation of the theory 
and practice of progressive education. 
His analysis results not only in a dis- 
cussion of the European origins of the 
progressive movement and its develop- 
ment in American schools but also in a 
consideration of the criticisms, old and 
new, which have been leveled against it. 
Various educational views are thus an- 
alysed and we have in this book valuable 
and succinct digests of the educational 
thinking of such men as Professors 
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Horne, Hutchins, Bagley, Bode, Counts, 
Perry, Kandel, Morrison, Dewey, etc. 


The final section of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation of 
the school to society, in which Berkson’s 
main interest is that of examining 
carefully the question of whether the 
school can or ought to be deliberately 
utilized as an instrument of social recon- 
struction. After tracing historically 
the social purpose of the American 
school as seen by American statesmen 
and educational leaders, the author pre- 
sents the views of leading contemporary 
thinkers on this issue. Berkson him- 
self very obviously favors the recon- 
structionist view. To quote him: “It is 
reasonable to say that the school should 
always endeavor to be at least a gener- 
ation in advance of the community as a 
whole. So to plan education is particu- 
larly urgent in our day of great and 
drastic social change. Relating educa- 
tion to the needs of the society en- 
visaged as coming into being does not 
imply indulging in vague prophecies. 
The school is not to plan for the distant 
utopian future, but for the immediately 
merging era. The emerging era is not 
altogether unknown; it is in reality, in 
part at least, the present seen in dynamic 
terms.” 


Berkson is deeply conscious of the 
social purpose of the school. He defines 
education as “the art of bringing up 
children to live the good life in soci- 
ety.” As he himself indicates, this 
definition has three points of refer- 
ence—a growing personality, a definite 
community, and a canon of standards, 
values, and ideals, the last of which has 
in the past not been sufficiently explicit 
in the formulation of educational policy. 
In fact, Berkson’s constant insistence on 
the factor of “ideality” in his definition 
of education leads one to believe that he 
regards this particular emphasis as the 
main contribution of his thinking to a 
valid theory of education. 


One can hardly take issue with 
Berkson’s formulation. But this re- 
viewer, at least, is inclined to wonder 
whether the child, his nature and his 
needs, are not to a considerable degree 
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submerged in this concern for both 
“community” and “ideality.” Berkson’s 
final summary and outline of educational 
policy are not altogether reassuring on 
this score. Progressive education, it 
must be remembered, had its origins to 
a very great extent in a genuine regard 
for the interests and well-being of 
childhood. Schools seldom err in the 
direction of underemphasizing the de- 
mands of the society for the sake of 
catering to the real needs of children. 
One might question the nature of the 
social demands which have been stressed. 
Certainly, the school in the past has 
hardly been an instrument for social re- 
construction. But the basic principles 
of the progressive education movement 
need to be made explicit in educational 
theory and must be implemented in 
school practice to a much greater de- 
gree than has been true thus far. 


Edward A. Nudelman. 
ee SF 


Wittram Apams Brown, The New 
Order in The Church. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 189 pages, $1.50. 

This volume faces the place of the 
church in the postwar situation. It deals 
with the new order in the church in re- 
lation to the new order in society. Out 
of a rich experience in ecumenical con- 
tacts the author presents a rather opti- 
mistic view of the spirit of cooperation 
in the church. It is probable that his 
optimism comes from his personal as- 
sociations with those who share his 
views. As one sees the rise of new 
groups, the multiplication of sects, and 
the divisions which offset the unifications 
of religious groups, one cannot share the 
unusual hopeful outlook of the author. 
However, there are many signs of co- 
operation and unification and these the 
author reports in deta.*. 

The author is convinced that the hope 
of Christianity and the hope of the 
church lies in the direction of greater 
unity. His assurances that there is am- 
ple evidence that the “sacramental Com- 
munion” is taking on interdenomina- 
tional character is hardly supported by 
the recent remarks of Bishop William 
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T. Manning (Sept. 12, 1943) to the effect 
that the basic principles suggested for 
the unification of the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, if adopted, would destroy 
the true character of the Episcopal 
Church. The Bishop remarked: “The 
Episcopal Church would no longer be 
the same church it has always been.” 


The volume presents a very optimistic 
view and one which Christians of all 
groups might well hold, but along with 
the many signs of hope there are en- 
tirely too many currents of opposition 
and delay to anticipate an early interna- 
tional solution of church divisions. 


Paul H. Heisey. 
es Fe 


Georce A. Cor, What is Religion Doing 
to Our Consciences? Scribners, 1943. 


What shall we do with a man who asks 
too many questions? Silence him? No, 
thank God for him. Professor Coe has 
been asking questions and answering 
them for a long time. Had he known 
Rip Van Winkle, the latter would not 
have slept twenty years. Coe would have 
roused him. To change the figure, he is 
like the Army examining physician. Cus- 
toms, creeds, conventions pass before 
him. They are measured, weighed, 
pounded, called upon to drink bismuth ; 
they are blood pressured, sugar-tested, 
X-Rayed and all the rest of it. That 
naked moment sometimes proves embar- 
rassing, but the intellectual health of the 
community is improved. 

Professor Coe says, “If, thirty years 
ago, I had been asked, What is the most 
difficult problem of the Christian con- 
science, I should have pointed to what 
was being done or left undone towards 
the removal of specific injustices. The 
intervening years have convinced me that 
a profounder issue must be faced. The 
main question now is not what most 
needs to be done, but, rather, who is to 
decide what is good and what evil in 
current experiences of things of this 
world.” 

It is apparent that concepts of good 
and evil differ in terms of class and priv- 
ilege. He says, “Economically ad- 
vantaged Christians — and such are 
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and most laymen — cannot propagate 


Christian love as though they themselves 
were not thus advantaged. They actually 
have power that their hearers would like 
to have, but cannot. This power gives to 
its possessors a greater sense of security ; 
they cannot share as equals the fears of 
their listeners; they cannot speak nor be 
heard as persons offering fellowship to 
persons upon the sole basis of the value 
of persons. They cannot bridge the gap; 
it must be done away with. It must be 
destroyed before the unalloyed message 
can be spoken or heard. Until the power 
of man over man by virtue of material 
possessions is broken, the Gospel will 
continue to seem, as we know that it 
seems today, more or less abstract.” ... 


Thus he raises questions. He asks, 
“IE present day Christianity should come 
into complete control of present day af- 
fairs, what sort of men should we be- 
come, what would be our daily walk and 
conduct, and how would society be or- 
ganized and governed?” He tells us, 
“We are accustomed to think of our re- 
ligion in metaphysical terms, united with 
historical erudition, rather than in terms 
of its present ethical push” and shows 
that “men take on the ways of their na- 
tion, their church, their social set, as if 
these were self evidently good.” Cur- 
rent events do influence contemporary 
conduct, and concepts of right and 
wrong must be re-thought in new histori- 
cal situations. He then asks his own 
question, What is Religion Doing to Our 
Consciences? He answers: First, it is 
permitting us to relegate to a sort of 
ethical attic a vast number of yesterday’s 
religiously sanctioned convictions as to 
good and evil. Second, it is permitting 
and even urging the transfer into the 
religious conscience modes of valuation 
that arise outside of what hitherto has 
been known as religion?” These changes 
result in the paradox “that a person’s 
religion can be more or less irreligious 
and, conversely, that non-religious per- 
sons can be deeply religious.” 

He deals with the question of Chris- 
tians and material possessions, and asks, 
after having considered the movement 
toward unity in the churches, “Is it 
credible that even a united church that 
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has no economic outlook of its own will 
be able to induce the men of tomorrow 
to worship at its altars a Divine Being 
who also, apparently, has no economic 
outlook ?” 

Professor Coe insists on keeping close 
to realities. He says the ideal democracy 
is an idea about coal and oil, iron and 
copper, wheat and cotton, as well as 
souls. But he says, “the most penetrating 
critic of religion is religion.” That is 
true. Professor Coe is one of the most 
penetrating of the critics in the religious 
field. He must state the issues of proper- 
ty and of sovereignty. He dare not tem- 
porize. “This temporizing is to draw a 
veil over Divine imperatives, and there- 
fore over the nature of God, with the 
consequence of sanctifying equivocation 
in conduct, and postponing now-achiev- 
able good.” 

Long ago, the Apostle Paul said, “The 
aim of Christian discipline is the love 
that springs from a pure heart, a good 
conscience and a sincere faith.” Is there 
a bad conscience? Paul himself speaks 
of consciences “seared as if with a hot 
iron”. Professor Coe believes that con- 
sciences can be seared by privilege. Well 
fed men do not think of hunger in the 
same terms that hungry men think. Re- 
ligion is doing much to our consciences 
in these days. New relationships in the 
economic and the social life change the 
outlook of men; and new conceptions of 
good and evil emerge. Is it possible, as 
Professor Coe suggests, that each must 
listen to the other, to the end that all may 
have an opportunity in a democratic com- 
munity to speak out on the question of 
what is good and what is evil? Are we 
to hear the consciences of all men? Pro- 
fessor Coe has taken time to answer his 
critics, and has done so well that this re- 
viewer leaves the criticism to more cou- 
rageous souls. 

G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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WitiraM Hussen, Exiled Pilgrim. Mac- 
millan, 261 pages, $2.00. 

The reviewer doesn’t have to say that 
this is a “must” book. After reading 
the first chapter, you will read it through 
at the earliest opportunity until it is 
finished. It is the life story of a German 
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refugee now editor of The Friends In- 
telligencer and Director of Religious In- 
terests at George School, Pennsylvania. 

It has several centers of interest: Pri- 
marily it is the story of a pilgrim’s 
search. for a vital religious faith. The 
writer was born and raised in Germany 
as a Roman Catholic. Incident after in- 
cident reveal the steps in the gradual 
change which results in his finding posi- 
tive satisfaction among the Society of 
Friends, first in England, then in his 
own Germany and finally in America. It 
has also much to say, and helpfully, about 
the Bible and religion in general. Sim- 
ple, interesting events of childhood and 
adolescence are bound up with the de- 
vout, half-mythical, but unshakable faith 
of his grandmother, from whose knees 
he caught his first vision of God. From 
this beginning, he works out his mature 
faith. 

The narrative weaves in the growth of 
industrialism through the necktie factory 
in which his father and mother spent 
their lives. Without bitterness, he de- 
scribes events and without argument ex- 
plains why Nazism developed in Ger- 
many, although its dominance of teaching 
— his chosen profession — drove him 
into exile. One also understands more 
clearly the power of state dominated edu- 
cation in determining the future of a 
nation. 

Here is a charming story, full of in- 
teresting and human information, con- 
vincing on the basis of simple facts, with 
many humorous side-lights, yet filled 
with depth of understanding and earnest- 
ness of religious faith. 


Erwin L. Shaver. 
=e SS 


Bonaro W. OVERSTREET, Courage for 

Crisis. Harper, 99 pages, $1.50. 

The war situation has produced many 
volumes directed to sustain the morale 
of our citizens. These books reflect a 
condition among our people. Some of 
these belong to the usual boot-strap, Poly- 
anna type. This volume by Mrs. Over- 
street is based upon sound psychology 
and is destined to be of help to many 
people. The volume outlines the various 
conditions of fear and offers definite, con- 
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crete formulae for meeting the fear-pro- 
ducing situations in life. These sugges- 
tions are concerned with winning cour- 
age in simple situations, which courage 
‘will carry over into the making of the 
courageous character and hence the in- 
dividual will be prepared for life as it 
is. The author does not deny that mod- 
ern conditions tend to produce fears. 
Her contribution to the problem is the 
clear-cut helpfulness of the book in aid- 
ing one to define his fears, to analyze 
their true content, and to face them on 
the basis of common sense principles. 
_ The volume closes with a chapter on 
the relation of religion to the conquest 
of fear and indicates the necessity for a 
hero to be followed, a faith to be adhered 
to, and a fellowship to be enjoyed. It 
would be difficult to find a clearer anal- 
ysis of the function of religion in life. 

Paul H. Heisey. 

es e 


Dacosert D. Runes, Editor, Twentieth 
Century Philosophy. The Philosoph- 
ical Library, 571 pages. $5.00. 

A collection of essays by twenty-two 
philosophers can scarcely be reviewed in 
less than twenty-two reviews. This no- 
tice will merely indicate the plan of the 
Runes collection. 

The editor tried to secure statements 
from the representatives of every “living 
school of thought.” Five of the con- 
tributions are reprints (the articles by 
Pound, Russell, Santayana, Montague 
and Dewey); the others are published 
here for the first time. 

The first nine articles are more or less 
comprehensive surveys of recent devel- 
opments in the various branches of phi- 
losophy. Readers of this journal will 
probably be most interested in Everett 
Hall’s and Douglas Mackintosh’s discus- 
sions of contemporary metaphysics. Lay- 
men who do not read The Journal of 
Aesthetics or Philosophy of Science may 
bring themselves up to date in those 
fields by reading the chapters by DeWitt 
Parker and Victor Lenzen. 

In Part II most of the writers limit 
themselves to the school of thought with 
which they happen to be affiliated. The 
claims and the interpretation of the lead- 
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ing philosophies are competently pre- 
sented. It was something of an achieve- 
ment to get Maritain’s Neo-Scholasticism 
and Somerville’s Dialectical Materialism 
within the covers of the same book. 
Readers who have been puzzled by con- 
fusing references to Phenomenology and 
Logical Empiricism will find help in the 
essays of Farber and Feigl. Wing-tsit 
Chan’s concluding chapter of Philoso- 
phies of China goes beyond the Occi- 


‘dental perspective of the other writers, 


but it is not inappropriate, for it tells 


‘how western philosophies were received 


in China during the last forty-five years. 
We live in an age in which no point of 

view is dominant. The word “philoso- 

phy” does not always indicate interest 
in the same kind of questions. Educa- 
tors, who pretend to guide the young 
through the war of ideas, need to under- 
stand the claims of philosophies other 
than their own. Twentieth Century 

Philosophy should help to improve that 

understanding. 

Wayne A. R. Leys. 

es SF & 

Porter SARGENT, War and Education, 
and A Handbook of Private Schools. 
The first, 506 pages, $4.00, the second, 
1024 pages, $6.00. Published by Por- 
ter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Omnivorous reader and critical think- 
er, Mr. Sargent brings together the ideas 
of the leading men of our culture, relates 
them in a pattern with. education at its 
core, and criticizes them unmercifully. 


In War and Education he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “in totalitarian coun- 
tries, the prime purpose of education is 
to prepare youth for war. We fight 
to destroy such totalitarian systems. Our 
schools and colleges are now enlisted to 
prepare youth for war. What will be 
the result on our education?” 

Culture in all its aspects, economic, 
political, military, educational, is the 
product of human nature. We prize 
many things, but perhaps security and 
power are the principal two — security 
in body and mind, certainty of food 
and protection, freedom to explore — 
and power to do the things we want to 
do without restraint. Warfare develops 
because our cultural group, the in-group, 
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comes into conflict with people we do 
not know and who are therefore poten- 
tial threats to us. They threaten our 
security and they threaten our freedom. 
Therefore we prepare to fight them, and 
try to compel them to do what we would 
have them do. Unfortunately (per- 
haps), they have the same attitudes. 
Obsessed with the idea of our own 
worth, we build educational systems to 
perpetuate what we develop. 

Sharply Mr. Sargent criticises the 
haphazard way we have built, and shows, 
in an all-too-brief treatment, that the 
only way out of the total muddle is re- 
morseless revaluation of what we have, 
and the building of an ever wider in- 
group fellowship to include finally an 
appreciation of all people everywhere. 

War and Education is the kind of 
book one will first browse for two hours 
(as this reviewer did), then put on his 
living-room table to be taken up again 
and again. 

The Handbook of Private Schools, 
while primarily just that, is introduced 
by 130 pages of essays just as pungent 
and vital as those mentioned above. The 
900 pages of detailed information con- 
cerning each of the private schools in 
the United States is a mine of informa- 
tion, so organized that any parent can 
secure the information he needs in prep- 
aration for the education of his child. 


Laird T. Hites. 
et F&F & 


RutH Stranc and LatHam HATCHER. 
Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools. WHarper, 1943, 218 
pages, $2.50. 

It is obvious that this book has been 
based on a practical knowledge of the 
problems of the average rural teacher, 
and the difficulties she encounters. It 
must be highly recommended to all those 
who have believed that the guidance re- 
sources of rural schools are inherently 
limited, for it will be apparent that 
guidance is limited only by the intel- 
ligence, tact, and determination of the 
teacher. The authors present a sensi- 
tive, but practical, consideration of the 
possibilities for creative and helpful 
guidance in an area which has been woe- 
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fully neglected. The numerous case il- 
lustrations, with practical solutions of 
everyday problems, will be keenly ap- 
preciated by the rural teacher, and many 
of them will also be useful to the more 
fortunate city teacher. The wide variety 
of educational and vocational personal 
and community problems which arise, 
both in and out of the school, are dis- 
cussed, and the techniques for the study 
of the child, his home, his community, 
and their various interrelationships are 
described in detail. The special counsel- 
ing problems involved in transition from 
elementary to high school, and high 
school to college, are considered, and the 
complex behavior problems of the malad- 
justed personality at different ages are 
sympathetically treated. The effect of the 
educational policies and physical condi- 
tions of the school, particularly those 
which make for effective guidance, is 
described. The activities of the class- 
room and of extra-curricular groups are 
also related to guidance procedures, from 
the primary grades to the high school. 
A section especially helpful to the inex- 
perienced teacher considers the use of 
parent groups and non-school agencies. 

George S. Speer 


es Fs 
Wutiam E. Vickery and STewart G. 


Core, Inter-cultural Education in 
American Schools. Harper 1943, 214 
pages. 


This is the first of ten manuals being 
prepared by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 221 West 57th St., New, York 
City, to be published in the coming year. 
Its aim is to help schools and commu- 
nities to deal constructively with the 
problems of intercultural and interracial 
tensions. For a number of years the 
Bureau has been experimenting with 
methods of working through the public 
schools and related agencies in various 
communities and has prepared pamphlets, 
units of work, drama material, and many 
other projects for an education program 
in this field. 

This book reviews the philosophy un- 
derlying such education and outlines the 
methods, verbal and non-verbal, which 
have been tried and found satisfactory. 
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The general theme is that an intellectual- 
factual approach is essential to modify 
attitudes, but recognition is given to the 
fact that experiences and actual adjust- 
ment are necessary to modify emotional 
reactions. Two theories are compared: 
(1) complete assimilation, in which min- 
orities are expected to conform to major- 
ity ways to become Americans by fol- 
lowing given patterns; (2) cultural 
pluralism, in which the right to be dif- 
ferent is respected and the assumption 
is made that a democracy is richer when 
its constituent groups are free to express 
themselves in ways that grow out of 
their historical backgrounds. Democracy, 
from the latter point of view, is not 
uniformity but a free inter-action of 
persons with different cultural patterns 
where merit and ability have opportunity 
and motivation to serve the common 
needs. 


The point of view and suggestions in 
this book and the knowledge of what 
the Bureau is doing are needed by reli- 
gious and community leaders in all parts 
of America. : Conflicts in racial, reli- 
gious, nationalistic and social economic 
relationships are acute in both urban and 
rural areas. Sentimental plans are in- 
sufficient to meet the problems or to lay 
foundations for a better democratic or- 
der in America. This book and the 
manuals planned are an important con- 
tribution in this area. 


Ernest J. Chave. 
zt FS SF 


Yane, Y. C., China’s Religious Heritage. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 196 pages, $1.50. 


After describing the religious signifi- 
cance of Chinese culture in general, the 
author devotes three chapters to the 
great religions of China, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism. These four 
chapters occupy nine-tenths of the book ; 
then in a brief twenty pages the author 
treats of Christianity, the Way of Life. 

The arrangement of the chapters is un- 
fortunate, for it seems to form an anti- 
climax. The first and longest chapter 
on Confucianism is by far the most in- 
teresting. The author is a frank admirer 
of Confucianism as the Art of Living. 
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Confucius was devout but not religious; 
he was not atheistic. Ancestral worship 
belongs to the past, and many of the 
popular superstitious practices have been 
done away. Woman’s status has greatly 
improved in modern times. “I am glad 
to see concubinage outlawed in China, 
but I am sorry the wave of modern 
divorce is coming on in China also.” 


The author tells us how Buddhism, 
which died in India, the land of its birth, 
has thrived in China and become thor- 
oughly indigenous there. Perhaps Chris- 
tians might learn lessons on methods of 
propagating their faith. Taoism, as a 
religion in actual practice, is of a low 
form, full of idolatry and superstition. 


The author’s conclusion is that Jesus 
Christ is the Way which the Taoists 
seek for but have not found; the Truth 
which the Buddhists emphasize in their 
doctrine of Illumination; and the Life, 
which Confucianists regard so highly. 


Henry Huizinga. 
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Anprew W. Biackwoop, The Funeral. West- 
minster, 253 pages, $2.00 


Dr. Blackwood is the theologically conserva- 
tive chairman of the practical department in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
written an exceptionally useable source book, 
covering every aspect of this phase of the 
minister’s work. The problem is far more 
than merely officiating at the burial service. 
It is perennial, as the minister prepares all his 
people for the inevitability of death, and then 
particularly, as he helps the dying person and 
the family to meet the situation religiously. 
No two funerals are precisely alike. The min- 
ister who reads carefully, will find himself in 
possession of a grasp of the whole situation. 
We need, now, a book canvassing the same 
field, written by a theological liberal —L.T.H. 


es Fe 


Vera Brittain, Humiliation with Honor, Fel- 
lowship Publications, New York. 108 pages, 
75 cents. 

Mrs. Brittain has a son about seventeen 
years old, and she wrote him a number of 
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sincere, passionate, anti-war letters from the 
viewpoint of a consistent, courageous, non-re- 
sistant pacifist. She virtually told him that 
all the nations now united in fighting Hitlerism 
are, or have been, as guilty as Germany of 
aggression, exploitation of the weak, fraud 
and cruelty, and that the true leader of a hu- 
mane and Christian opposition to Nazism and 
Fascism is Gandhi, not Churchill or Roose- 
velt or Smuts or De Gaulle. She was sorry 
Norway, Holland, France and England elected 
to fight the Axis. Nothing justifies war, and 
nothing is ever gained by it for civilization. 
These letters are collected in this little book. 


This extreme position, fortunately, com- 
mands precious little support among most re- 
ligious and ethical people. War is the sum 
of all villainies, but he who willfully starts a 
war of criminal aggression is a dangerous 
nuisance to be abated and suppressed. We 
are not sure Mrs. Brittain would abolish the 
criminal code, close our courts, pull down our 
prisons, and refuse to resist murderers, bur- 
glars, kidnappers and gangsters. There is a 
limit to irrationality—V.S.Y. 


et Fs 


KaTHARINE Britton, What Makes It Tick? 
Houghton, Mifflin, 233 large pages, $2.50. 
When Junior (or Father or anyone else) 

wants to know what really makes almost any- 
thing tick, he will find the answer in this 
interesting book, in all likelihood. Not merely 
clocks, but electricity and gas and other 
sources of energy. The material covers scores 
of topics, grouped — in the home, on the 
farm, the weather, getting around, picturing 
things, and mechanized war.—R.G.H. 


es F 


Francis Stuart CAMPBELL, The Menace of 
the Herd. Bruce, 398 pages, $4.00. 


One of the primary instincts in man, a basic 
animal instinct, impels him to seek anonymity 
in the crowd. Such anonymity brings security, 
lessens conflict, and makes possible a social 
solidarity which nothing else can bring about. 
Yet it is a menace. It destroys individualism, 
limits private initiative, and makes it difficult 
for individuals to rise above the mass. 


This book canvasses the results of this in- 
stinct in world society. The author examines 
German Nazism, Russian Communism, and 
American democracy with care, finding them 
much alike in their basis in crowd psychology. 
His purpose is to make clear the dangers of 
this sort of overemphasis upon the herd, and 
this he does in scholarly fashion.—L.T7.H. 


es Fs 
Cwartes Carte, Mysticism in Modern Psy- 
chology. Psycho-sociological Press, New 


York, 1943, 47 pages. 
This is a short criticism of the “magical 
trends” which the author finds in modern 
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schools of psychology, such as psychoanalysis, 
Rorschach psycho-diagnostics, behaviorism, and 
the like. The author finds psychology at a 
crossroads, and presents a plea for the develop- 
ment of a holistic theory of personality and 
human nature. He believes that the introduc- 
tion of configurational thinking would make 
for a better world through the development 
of a much needed common language of thought. 


ip ae s 


Papraic CoLum, The Frenzied Prince. Heroic 
Tales of Ancient Ireland. [Illustrated by 
Willy Pogany. David McKay Co. 
pages, $3.50. 

The Irish sagas contain many stories of the 
kings and warriors of old. A famous Irish 
story teller, now an American citizen, weaves 
some of the best of them into this series. Well 
told, beautifully illustrated —R.W. 


et Ft SF 


Roya S. Copecanp, M. D., The Home Medi- 
cal Book. Winston, 612 pages, $2.50. 

The popular medical columnist gives a vast 
amount of information concerning health. The 
particular slant is, What to do? The five prin- 
ciple sections deal with — first aid, emergen- 
cies, common ailments, children and their care, 
and general advice on a number of things. Dr. 
Copeland’s style is that of the newspaper man, 
and consequently the book can be read with 
ease by anyone. It is the sort of thing that 
will come in handy — though it should be 
read with care in advance—R.S.H. 

es SS 
DorotHy Cow.in, Winter Solstice. Macmil- 
lan, 283 pages, $2.50. 

A psychological novel, revolving around a 
functional paralysis and its cure. A little girl, 
coasting down a long hill with her brother, 
was inadvertantly the cause of his death. 
Memory ceased, and she remained paralyzed 
from the waist down for nine long years. How 
the veil was finally pierced, the paralysis over- 
come, memory returned, and adult mental 
stature attained, is the theme of the story.— 


RW. 
ee 


NATHANIEL FISHMAN, Married Woman’s Bill 
_ of Rights. Liveright, 282 pages, $2.50. 

The author is an attorney. He explores the 
whole range of woman’s legal standing, par- 
ticularly that of married women. Since legal 
rights arise to the conscious level particularly 
in conflict situations, a good part of the book 
is taken up with such matters as divorce, ali- 
mony, protection of the wife and children, joint 
ownership of property, wills and testaments, 
and similar questions. A popularly written, 
bat ey thorough piece of work.— 
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S. E. Frost, Editor. The Sacred Writings of 
the World’s Great Religions. New Home 
Library, Garden City Publishing Co, 410 
pages, 69 cents. 

The sacred literature of thirteen great re- 
ligions has been carefully combed, and from it 
has been selected what Dr. Frost believes to 
be most representative. The Old and New 
Testaments furnish 150 pages, more than a 
third of the total. 

It is striking to note the degree to which 
such basic religious doctrines as sin, repent- 
ance, confession, salvation, and immortality, 
run through all the religions treated. The 
basic human aspirations of all men are rather 
similar, the author points. out, and these are 
expressed in their religious forms. An excel- 
lent selection, at a price which makes it avail- 
able to anyone.—P.S.W. 


FF S 


Ernest R. and Grapys H. Groves, Sex in 

Marriage. Emerson, 224 pages, $2.00. 

' First written in 1931, revised in 1940, and 
now completely revised in 1943, Sex in ‘Mar- 
riage is a sane and wholesome discussion of 
the whole question of how husband and wife 
should establish their relationships — before 
marriage, and then afterwards.—P.G.R. 


ss SF 


Davin Jacosson, The Social Background of 
the Old Testament. Hebrew Union College 
Press, Cincinnati, 323 pages, $2.00. 

This volume represents years of scholarly 
research by the author in a study of Semitic 
backgrounds with special emphasis upon the 
Hebrew social culture. It teems with new in- 
sights for teachers of Old Testament and His- 
tory of Religion courses. Ministers will also 
find this source book interesting. thorough and 
different. Dr. Jacobson knows his Old Testa- 
ment as well as many related fields. Chapters 
on the Family and Marriage are indispensable. 


ote. 


et FF 


Annie B. Kerr, Strangers no Longer. Friend- 
ship, 181 pages, $1.00. 

Thirteen beautiful stories of people from 
foreign lands who found home and hope in 
America, helped by the American Christian 
people who responded to their needs. Excel- 
lent for children, and for adults—L.T.H. 


et SF S 


S. H. Kratnes anp E. S. Tuetrorp, Man- 
td Your Mind. Macmillan, 374 pages, 


A popularly written, but pretty thorough- 
going book on mental hygiene. We are animals, 
with all the animal drives and emotions. Civ- 
ilization has progressively made more difficult 
the simple animal-type satisfactions of these 
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drives, hence we tend to be more often blocked 
than the simpler animals. States of tension 
are therefore common, and we respond with 
physical and mental techniques that sometimes 
produce undesirable results. 

Man can control his actions, thoughts, and 
feelings in ways that bring poise and growth. 
How this may be is the theme of this 
interesting book.—L. TH. 


a SF S& 


P. M. LicutTenstern and S. M. Sma, A 
— of Psychiatry. Norton, 330 pages, 


_ People who are mentally disturbed are sub- 
jects for psychiatric care. The authors first 
suggest ways of observing behavior, to dis- 
cover and diagnose the problems, show how 
to conduct mental examinations, and 

the neuroses and illnesses which cause trouble. 
Then the most common types of mental dis- 
order are taken up, explained. and therapy 
most successful described. — R.G.H. 


es SF & 


Harry C. McCown, How to Pass a Written 
Seamer, McGraw Hill, 162 pages, 


A sane and wholesome discussion on the 
purpose of examinations in school, and how 
to make the most adequate preparation for 
them. 

An examination is part of the learning proc: 
ess. That there are good and bad points about 
the system goes without saying, but the basic 
purpose is to help the student learn (1) by 
stimulating him to study in advance (2) by 
giving an opportunity to organize his thoughts 
during the examination, and (3) by a follow- 
up review of the test. 

Adequate preparation for a test includes 
more than mere study of the material. Emo- 
tional, physical, and mental aspects are all 
present. Dr. McCown discusses each of these 
with care—L.T.H. 


2s SF & 


Currrorr T. Morcan, Physiological Psy- 
chology. McGraw-Hill, 623 pages, $4.00. 
That the body makes possible the mind is 

one of the accepted tenets of biological and 

psychological science. Just how the relation- 
ship occurs has been the question. With pain- 
staking care Professor Morgan shows how 
the sensory and motor processes, the drives or 
instincts, and even higher thought processes 
are responses which the individual makes to 
glandular and other conditions within the 
body.—R.G.H. 

2 ss & 


Raymonp W. Murray, Man’s Unknown An- 
cestors. Bruce, 384 pages, $4.25 
A professor of sociology and cultural an- 
thropology at Notre Dame University has 
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summarized in Ryser yt 5 form the century of 
intense research and discovery into the pre- 
history of man. He wisely sets his perspec- 
tive in geology and paleontology, and lays a 
basis in general science for his treatment of 
man. He does a careful piece of work, as com- 
plete as 384 pages could make it. Unfortunate- 
ly he has to treat important matters in such 
summary fashion that a reader wishes he had 
taken twice the pages to tell his story. 

Writing from a Catholic viewpoint, he pre- 
sents data without bias, pointing out in his 
final chapter the essential problems that have 
led to the unfortunate religion vs. science con- 
troversy. Practically all Catholic scientists, he 
says, accept evolution as proved. with respect 
to man’s body. The soul, he rightly says, is 
not to be studied with the instruments of 
natural science. — J. S. W. 


ec Fe SF 


Azert Post, Popular Freethought in Amer- 
ica, Columbia University Press, 258 pages, 


This is the first thorough study published of 
freethought in America from 1825 to 1850 
This volume clears up many problems concern- 
ing the influence of Thomas Paine, Robert 
Owen and other outstanding leaders. It traces 
the growth and decline of Infidel Societies and 
throws light upon their social motivations. 
Albert Post, a staff member of the National 
Archives, Washington, has placed here in a 
readable form the story of freethought in 
or which “is stranger than fiction”.— 


FF 


Davin Rapaport, Emotions and memory. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 282 pages. $3.00. 

The effect of emotion upon memory, and 
the nature of this relationship, has led to a 
great many researches and numerous theories. 
Dr. Rapaport has searched the literature of 
psychology, psychopathology, and psychoanal- 
ysis to bring together the great variety of facts 
so far discovered, and the many theories so 
far suggested. The amount of information 
collected is tremendous, and the amount of 
work done is impressive, but it is pointed out 
that not only are psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis not in agreement concerning the 
relation of memory and emotion, there is dis- 
agreement between the fields, and between 
workers in the same fields, as to the very 
meaning of the terms studied. 

The task of gathering the material, organiz- 
ing and coordinating the results from varied 
disciplines, and finally attempting a synthesis 
of the data, is one which has been admirably 
done. Dr. Rapaport has not attempted a 
theory of his own, but has wisely been con- 
tent with the development of common prin- 
ciples, basic mechanisms, and the clarification 
of issues which appear to be crucial in further 
experimentation and study. His task and his 
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book will be deeply appreciated by the student 
in this field. — G. S. S. 


es SF 


Bernice RicHMOND, Winter Harbor. 

211 pages, $2.50. 

Winter Harbor is a small town on the Maine 
coast. Mark Island was a light house station 
until it was abandoned for that purpose. The 
author and her husband bought it and have 
lived there the past three summers. The “log” 
. Py years makes delightful reading.— 


Holt, 


FF S 


Consrance Savery, Enemy Brothers. 
mans, 313 pages, $2.50. 

Germany’s children! How deeply indoctri- 
nated have they become through an educational 
system that for the last ten years has dinned 
into their consciousness, by every conceivable 
means, the things that the Nazis stand for. 

The author of this book is English. She 
describes an apparently German lad of twelve, 
brought to England against his will, his life 
in an English household, and how the ideals of 
Nazism and those of English life struggle 
within him. Slowly the transition is made, 
until finally he sees the worth of the freer 
culture. A novel, of course, but thought pro- 
voking.—P.G.W. 


ete 


Braprorp SMitH, The Arms Are Fair. Bobbs 

Merrill, 237 pages, $2.50. 

What are the Japanese soldiers doing in 
China, and how are the Chinese meeting them? 
In this story a scholarly Japanese is taken in- 
to the forces. He reaches China, and with his 
fellows discovers that the Chinese do not con- 
sider them liberators. How they react, what 
they do, and how finally our hero discovers 
a better way are the thoughts which are woven 
into an interesting story — J. § 


ee Fe SF 


Mark Van Doren, Compiler, The Night of 
the Summer Solstice. Holt, 245 pages, $2.50. 
Out of Russia have come many stories, 

some true, some glamorized, telling the story 

of heroes in the war. They form the meat of 
the reading of soldiers and other folk. Mark 

Van Doren has selected several of the best of 

them, edited them for our American palates, 

and here they are. The kind of fiction one 
puts down with regret.—P.G.R. 
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Louis Zara, Against This Rock. Creative Age 

Press, 635 pages, $2.75. 

Charles V was not only a mighty emperor, 
but a remarkably fine man. He sought for a 
peace in Europe that would endure. He did 
not find it, and in his old age surrendered 
his several thrones to spend his last days in 
the comfort of God. Zara has drawn an ex- 
cellent F saat of the man and the emperor. 
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